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Notices to Correspondents. 


Hotes, 


BATTLE OF THE BOYNE. 
(See 7 S. x. 149, 229, 292, 454.) 

An exceedingly interesting and valuable work 
has jast been published, entitled ‘A Jacobite 
Narrative of the War in Ireland,* 1688-1691,’ 
edited by the eminent — of Irish MSS., 
John T. Gilbert, Esq., F.S.A., M.R.LA., late 
Secretary of the Public Record Office of Ireland, 
which I would recommend for the perusal of 
WittraM or Onance. Mr. Gilbert, in his preface 
(p. vii), says :-— 

“ The narrative supplies accurate information, not else- 
where accessible, on affairs of England and Ireland at 
the period of the Revolution of 1688, and in relation to 
persons engaged in civil transactions and military 
operations of the time.” 

In the appendix (pp. 201-241) will be found a 


* This volume is printed, Mr, Gilbert says, from one 
of two MSS., the author, according to tradition, being a 
distinguished lawyer of the house of Plunket. One copy 
has been long in the possession of the Plunkets, Earls of 
Fingall in the peerage of Ireland, The second copy was 
early in the last century acquired by Thomas Carte, with 
whose collection this MS. came to the Bodleian Library, 
Oxford, where it is now preserved, entitled “ A Light to 
the Blind whereby they may see the dethronement of 
James the Second, King of England: with a brief narra- 
tive of his War in Ireland; and of the war between the 
pay ont the King of France for the crown of Spain. 

no 1711.” 


* French official List of Jacobite Army in Ireland, 
1689.” This list, Mr. Gilbert states, — 

“is now for the first time printed, and was apparen’ 
compiled by a French official. The orthography of th 
names is in many cases peculiar”; 

but it will be of the greatest possible value, con- 
sidering that the names of the officers of some 
regiments are given which Mr, D’Alten, in his 
‘Illustrations, Historical and Genealogical, of 
King James’s Irish Army List, 1689,’ published 
in 1855,* does not supply. Take, for instance, 
the Regiment de Moore (p. 225), about which 
Mr. D’ Alton, at p. 823, remarks :— 

“ The on which the roll of this regimen 
drawn out ‘hes been torn from the present aon list, 
and no clue has been discovered to aecertain its 
strength.” 

Also the regiment of Col. Edmund O'Reilly, 
which Mr. D’Alton tells us at p. 921 “is wholly 
unofficered on the present list,” is given in extenso 
at pp. 230, 231. And then the regiment of Col. 
Henry FitzJames, styled the Lord Grand Prior 

oungest son of King James II. by his mistress 

rabella Churchill, sister of the great Duke of 
Marlborough), at p. 229 in the narrative is fuller 
in its list of officers, including Capt. MaGauran 
(McGauran, McGovern, or McGowran), not in- 
cluded by Mr. D’Alton in his at p. 476. On the 
other hand, this venerable gentleman’s list at p. 774 
ives the names of the officers of Col. Oliver 

’Gara’s regiment, and includes a Capt. Bryan 
McGowran and a Lieut. Daniel 
whereas the narrative at p. 227 records the 
Regiment d’Ogara blank (for further particulars 
concerning these gallant regiments after the close 
of the war in Ireland see O’Callaghan’s ‘ History 
of the Irish Brigades in the Service of France,’ 
1870); likewise that of Col. Daniel O’Donovan’s 
regiment at t 229, which Mr, D’Alton at p, 885 
gives fully. The latter gentleman, at p. 792, under 
the heading of “Captain Bryan wrap,” t 


* Ihave not seen the second edition, in two vol 
but the names of the officers of the regiments would no 
be fuller, having been taken, Mr, D’Alton states, from 
“a MS. preserved in the MSS. of Trinity College, Dublin, 
where it is classed F.1,14,"" So that it would be the 
a ay and genealogical references which increased 
its bulk. 

¢_ This is the officer referred to by Major Edward 
McGauran, in his ‘ Memoirs,’ London, 1286, as Col. Bryan 
McGauran, to whom he says King James II. restored 
his grandfather's estates “for the assistance he afforded 
that monarch during the stand he made in Ireland 
against King William, The revolution which succeeded 
— my grandfather from my any benefit from 

ames’s gracious intentions, and he had the mortification 
to see the estates which had just been granted to him 
bestowed by William on those who had favoured his 
cause.” The lands referred to by Mr. D’Alton were con- 
fiscated owing to the rising in 1641, in which the clan 
took such a prominent part. See Prendergast’s ‘Crom- 
wellian Settlement of Ireland,’ September 26, 1653, pub- 
lished in 1865, with map showing the county of Cavan 
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longed, and of which he was such a distinguished 


scion, and direct in descent from the last Rig 


Tuath,* tribe king or chieftain, viz, Felim 
McGauran,t a.p. 1608-14. Mr. D’Alton observes : 
“ Phelimy ~~ oy however, and others of the sept 
obtained from the king some reserved portions within 
Tullagbaw (Tullyhaw) to hold on the conditions of the 
lantation,{ but even these scanty concessions were, early 
the reign of Charles the First, subjected to searching 
and inquisitions,” 
which can certainly be inferred from the “ Re- 
monstrance from County of Cavan to Lord 
Justices and Council at Dublin,” November 6, 
1641, vide Gilbert’s ‘ History of Affairs in Ireland, 
1641-1652,’ published in 1879 (‘State Papers, 
Ireland, 1641,’ Public Record Office, London), 
vol. i. i. appendix, pp. 364, 365 ; see also vol. i. ii. 
— pp. 450, 4€0, “‘ Remonstrance of Irish 
of Ulster,” setting forth that it was for the pro- 
tection of their faith and their ancient estates, 
from which they had been ejected and subjected 
to a tyrannical government for forty years past 
without hope of relief or redress, and for 
“ His Majesty's royal power, honour, prerogative, estate, 
in Beals =. rights, invaded upon, by the Puritan faction 


that | had taken up arms. In vol. i. ii. appendix, 
aforesaid, pp. 461-464, is given the “ Ulster Land- 
owners in Revolt, 1641-1642” (Carte Papers, 
vol. ii. p. 189). At p. 463§ are recited the chiefs 
of the clan McGauran (McGovern or McGawran) 
who took part in the rising, viz., ‘‘ Coll McGaw- 
ran, Gildernen McGawran, Turlough Oge McGaw- 
rap, Donnell Oge McGawran, Philonye McGaw- 
rap. 
In Davies’s ‘ Poems,’ this illustrious patriot, in 
a note in the appendix, gives a description of 
the famous battle of Benburb, fought a.p. 1646, 
wherein he states that ‘‘ some fighting men were 
also brought by MacGauran of Templeport.” 
See also Gilbert's ‘ History of Affairs in Ireland,’ 
aforesaid, vol. iii. pp. 203-208, for another account 
of this victory pd by the Irish chieftains. We 


marked C, with a note stating that it was given as 
additional security to the army, and particular refer- 
ence is made therein at pp. 23, 25. But in the Parliament 
of James II. an Act was at ey ey lands held 
aa, to to October 22, 1641, but not those confiscated 
y James I. previous to the plantation of Uister, a.p. 1608. 
See pp. 248-50 im the narrative above mentioned, 
Michael Magauran, . P.L.G., now resides in one of 
the ancestral homes in fan; he is a nephew of the last 
King of Glan,” 

* Tuath, %,¢, territory (of Tullyhaw, co, Cavan). 

} of * 8" 8. i. 125, 


Plantation of Ulster. 

See pp. 410, 494, 496, where Charles MacGauran and 
Daniel MacGauran appear to have been the head chiefs 
of their sept and signed the articles of agreement with 
the O'Reilly chiefs and others allowing the English 


ives an historical sketch of the sept to which he 


find in the “ Muster of Ulster Horse and Foot at 
Clonmel, January, 1649-50,” in the above work, 
vol. ii. appendix, pp. 503, 504, that in 

“Collonell Phillip McHugh O’Reiliy’s regiment there 
was a Captaine Phillip Gawne,* his company consisting 
of Captain, Lieutenant, Ensigne, 2 Sargents, one Drume, 
2 Corporalls, 16 Muskettees, 19 pick (men) and 2 
vnarmed present, and 7 sicke.” 

I thought it advisable to refer to these other 
works by Mr. Gilbert, so that Witttam or OnancE 
could read up the cause of the rising of 1688, 
which really had its foundation some eighty years 
previously. There are seven other volumes, 
entitled ‘ History of the Irish Confederation and 
the War in Ireland, 1641-1643,’ published in 
1882-1891, issued by the same gentleman, which 
should also be carefully digested, and then one 
can judge pretty accurately of statements made 
by authors of Irish history when dealing with 
these highly important epochs. In conclusion, I 
may remark that it was owing to making a critical 
examination of Mr. D’Alton’s and Mr. Gilbert’s 
respective army lists that I discovered the names 
of the gentlemen of my sept, the indexes not men- 
tioning them. Henry McGovern. 
33, West Derby Street, Liverpool. 


DANTEIANA, 
(See 8t® 8, i. 4, 113.) 

The alacrity with which several esteemed con- 
tributors to ‘N. & Q.’ have responded to my 
suggestion encourages me to keep to my promise 
to supply short studies of the ‘Inferno’ according 
as my reading But, thongh pre- 
mature so far as my Own course is concerned, let 
me first refer to the difficulty raised by Mr. 
i. 274) on xix. 
16-21. The following excerpts on passage ma 
be of use to my Danteian confrire. Aroux (ed. 
1856) writes :— 

“Tl y a incontestablement une signification sectaire 
dont le sens nous échappe dans cette allusion au baptis- 
tére de Florence. Quant a l’anecdote relatée par tous 
les commentateurs sur cet enfant que Dante avait arraché 
& la mort en brisant la — nous n’en croyons pas un 
mot, et pour cause, l'acception ordinaire que la 


phrase littérale comporte. Il semble que jusqu’ ici nous 
sommes suffisament autorieé A ne pas pren mots au 
pied de la lettre.” 


It would seem from these Fichteian sentences of 
the French editor and translator that, to his mind, 
there could be no question at all of wood in the 
case, but of stone only. 

Lord Vernon amplifies the lines in prose thus. 
The italics are his :— 

“ Questi fori non mi parén—parevano—meno ampi né 
maggiori, dee = posséttt che sono intorno 
nel mio bel San Giovanni—nel Battisterio di San Giovanni 
a Firenze, ore fu battesato Dante—fatti ‘per luogo da 


= quarter and safe conduct on the surrender of 
castles of Kylagh and Crohan on June 4, 1642. 


* Gawne, MacGauran or McGovern. 
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starvidei battezzatori—i sacerdoti che batlezzavano—!o uno 
degli quali fort, non 6 ancora molti anni, che io ru pt 
per salvare un fanciullo che vi annegava dentro, es i 
caduto col capo in git.” 

The noble and learned commentator then adds 
the following interesting passage {from ‘ Benvennti 
da Imola’ :— 

“ Ad cujus declarationem debes scire quod Florentiz 
in Ecclesia patronali Johannis Baptista circa fontem 
baptismalem sunt aliqui puteoli marmorei rotundi in 
circuitu, capaces unius hominis tantum, in quibus 
solent stare sacerdotes cum cruribus ad baptizandum 
pueros, ut possint liberius et habilius exercere officium 
suum tempore pressurz, quando oportet simul et semel 
plures baptizari, quoniam tota Florentia tam populosa 
non habet nisi unum baptismum tantum, sicut Bononia, 
kc. Fatti per loco di battezzatori. Id est sacerdotum 
baptizantium ibi. Et auctor incidenter commemorat 
unum casum satis peregrinum, qui emerserat pauco 
tempore ante in dicto loco. Qui casus fuit talis. Cum 
in Ecclesia Sancti Johannis Florentiz circa Baptismum 
colluderent quidam pueri, ut est de more, unus eorum 
furiosior aliis intravit unum istorum foraminum, et ita 
et taliter implicavit, et involvit membra sua, quod nulla 
arte, nullo ingenio poterat inde retrahi. Clamantibus 
ergo pueris, qui illum juvare non poterent, factus est in 
parva hora magnus concursus populi. Ez: breviter nullo 
sciente aut potente succurrere puero periclitanti, super- 
venit Dantes, qui tunc erat de Prioribus regentibus, Qui 
subito viso puero clamare cxpit: Ab quid facitis, gens 
ignara! portetur una securis. Dantes propriis manibus 
percussit lapidem, qui de marmore erat, et faciliter 
fregit. Ex quo puer quasi reviviscens a mortuis liber 
evasit. Ad literam ergo dicit Auctor: (un degli quali, 
scilicet foraminum, rupp'to per un che v' annegava dentro, 
sicut patet ex dictis.” 


No mention here of wooden planks either. The 
ti or puteoli were evidently narrow apertures 
which the baptizing priests stood knee-deep, 
and iu one of which the boy’s head was jammed. 
The only way to extricate him was to break the 
circling marble or stone, which Dante succeeded 
in doing. This view is borne out by Lombardi, 
who explains the reference thus :— 


“ Per meglio esprimersi (chiosa il Landino) aggiunge 
che erano a similitudine di quelli quattro p zzetti, i 
= nel tempio del Battista Giovanni sono intorno alla 
‘onte posta nel mezzo del tempio, fatti perché vi stianoi 
preti che battezzano, acciocché stiano pii presso 
all’ acqua. Al tempo del Landino, come da questo di lui 
modo di parlare apparisce, esisteva cotal battistero; né 
fu demolito se non (testimonio il Rica) del 1576 cessato 
essendo |’antico costume di non battezzare (fuori del caso 
di neceasita) bambini, che nel sabbato santo, e nella Vigilia 
di Pentecoste; costume, che apportando necessariamente 
folla di gente aveva indotto il bisogno di provedere i 
preti battezzanti di simili stalli, Rupp'io, &e, Intervenne 
(prosiegue il Landino) che, pitt fanciulli nel 
tempio di 8. Giovanni, e scherzando, siccome é di lor 
costume, uno cadde in un de’ pozzi, doppio (cioé colle 
gambe rivolte alla vita; positura atta a formare incaglio) 
€non se ne potendo per altra via cavare vi s’abbatté 
Dante, e di sua mano ruppe il pozzo,e scampd il fan- 
ciullo. V’annegava, per vi si soffogava, perdeva il 


respiro, a cagione del predetto indoppiamento del di lui 
corpo, Quando non voglia supporsi, che per rottura 
fosse l'acqua della fonte penetrata nella cavité stessa in 
cui era il fanciullo caduto.”’ 


But to retrace my steps. 
‘Inferno,’ iv. 57 :— 
Moieé legista e ubbidiente. 
The meaning is clear, but Ford misses it in his 
rendering :— 
Of Moses lawgiver, and of Abraham, who, 
Patriarch, obey'd. 

The adjective refers in the text not to Abraham, 
but to Moses. Lord Vernon paraphrases the line 
thus :— 

“ Quella (l’ombra) di Moisé legista, legis/atore-e ubbi- 
diente sempre alla voce di Dio.” 

Ubbidente invece d'ubbidiente leggono l’ediz diverse 
dalla Vidob, Ubbidiente perd non solo si adotta meglio 
all’ uso dello scrivere ; ma sciogliendosi nella seconda ¢, e 
pronunziandosi di cinque sillabe arreca al verso dolcezza,”’ 
remarks Lombardi. 

Passing on to canto v. |. 28, I note a charming 
Dantesque metaphor :— 

To venni in luogo d’ogni luce muto. 

“ Muto per privo, catacresi,” observes Lombardi 
briefly, but the annotator (N. E., or Nuovo 
Editore) of my copy adds:— 

“ E’ una bella nota per gli studiosi questa del Maga- 
lotti: ‘ Notisi come stando sempre su la medesima biz- 
zatra traslazione d’ attribuire il proprio della voce al 
| proprio della vista, va continuamente crescendo. Nella 
| selva dove |’ oscurita e I’ ombra erano accidentali per I’ 
impedimento de’ rami e delle foglie disse realmente 
tacerai la luce...... ui finalmente dove s’é inoltrato nel 
profondo della valle, muto lo chiama e vuol denotare, 
che le tenebre di questo cerchio non sono accidentali, n 
a tempo, né assottigliate da qualche spruzzolo di languid- 
issima luce, ma spesse, folte, ostinate ed eterne,’” 


V. 123 :— 
essun maggior 
Che ricordasi, del tempo felice 
Nella miseria; ¢ cid sa il tuo dottore. 

The trite and beautiful truism of the first half 
of this sentence calls for no remark, but the itali- 
cized words have exercised students more or less 
since their illustrious author penned them. To 
whom does the unfortunate Francesca allude? 
There are two candidates for the honour—Virgil 
and Boetius. Which of the two was the poet’s 
doctor or teacher in this matter of happy memories 
emphasizing sorrow? Possibly Virgil, but more 
likely Boetius. 

* Alcuni opiniano che in questo dottore si acceni Vir- 
gilio, gia felice nel mondo, ed ora infelice nel Limbo; 
pero trovandosi questa sentenza espressa quasi colle 
medesime parole da Boezio, é molto pit probabile che il 
Poeta abbia inteso piuttosto di questo. Jn omni adversi- 
tate fortune, dice egli, infelicissimum genus infortunii est, 
Suisse felicem. E Dante stesso dice nel Convito che la 
prima consolazione, ch’ eg!i ebbe nelle sue avversita, si 
| fu quella portagli dallo studio del libro De Consolatione 
Philosophie di Boezio, ch’ appella poi suo dottore,” 
says Lord Vernon. Lombardi’s opinion is worth 
quoting, as evidencing discrepancy of view :— 

“%1 Daniello e il Venturi per non trovarsi tra gli 
scritti di Virgilio sentenza che confermi il detto di Fran- 
cesca, sonosi rivolti a Boezio, ‘scrivendo questi Jn omni, 
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dottore non voglia dire, come questi due val::t’ uomiui 
suppongono, che cid il dottore scritto avesse ; ma che 

per prova, trovandosi anch’ egli nella miseris 
dell’ infernale carcere: tanto pill che non era poi Fran- 
cesca donna di lettere.” 


The closing argument is strong, but not neces- 
sarily conclusive. 


We 137 = 
Galeotto fu il libro e chi lo scrisse. 


Few lines have afforded more interesting matter 
for comment than this. Why is the book dis- 
associated from its author, and who was Galeotto/ 
Lombardi’s stricture is worth transcribing in its 
entirety :— 

“ @aleotto, nome preprio di uomo, che fa l’infame 
sensale tra Gincvra e Lancillotto (suddetti). Ma qui in 
senso di nome appellativo vuol dire, che quella impura 
leggenda, e il suo autore indusse Paolo e Francescaa quella 
enormita, come Galeotto quei due antichi amanti a cor- 
rispondersi illecitamente. Benvenuto da Imola ci da 
contezza con tal nome essersi in quel tempo appellato 
chiunque facevasi mezzano d’intrighi d'amore: e quindi 
é, che insegnandosi amorose malizie nelle cento novelle 
del Boccaccio, fu loro posto in fronte il cognome di 
Principe Galeotto, che ritengono nel titolo i testi antichi. 
Venturi. Io pe:o per crederglielo ne vorrei vedere 
ualch’ altro esempio diverso da questo di Dante, e dall’ 

legato titolo del Decameron del Boccaccio. Mai non 

adopera Dante fuor di qui il termine di Galeotto che nel 
senso di semplice nocchiero, talmente che non ischiva di 
appellar Galeotto — lo stesso angelo che tragitta 
anime dal mondo al Purgatorio: ed ove accade di men- 
tovar ruffiani, mai d’altro che del medesimo chiaro e 
comun termine di rufiano si vale (‘ Inf.,’ xi. 60). Ed il 
pretendere, che al senso di mezzano d’intrighi d’amore, o 
tia di rufiano adoperi qui Galeotto, dicendo Galeotio fu 
il libro, ¢ chi, &e., 6 un pretendere che stucchevolmente 
dica Dante cosa, che gia Fe! la precedente narrativa non 
puod non essere intesa, chi mai dalla precedente nar- 
rativa non capisce pili che abbastanza che fu quel libro 
incentivo al cadere de’ due amanti? Riguardo poi al 
titolo di Principe Galeotto attribuito alle Novelle del 
Boccaccio: né tutti i testi ve lo attribuiscono, ré molto 
meno piace a tutti la pretesa interpretazione. Io perme 
adunque, attesa la universale asserzione degl’ interpreti 
(del accio, di Benvenuto suddetto, del Landino, e di 
tutti gli altri), che Galeotto stesso, il mezzino degli 
amori tra Lancillotto e Ginevra, fosse lo ecrittore di quel 
libro; o datogli dall’ autore medesimo, ovvero dal volgo 
attribuitogli dal nome stesso dell autore (come per cagion 
d’esempio appelliamo communemente Ariosto il poema 
Orlando Furioso, perché ecritto dall’ Ariosto; Tasso 
il Goffredo, perché scritto dal Tasso); e che Galeotto fu i 
libro, ¢ chi lo scrisse vaglia quanto Galeotio fu il nome del 
libro, ¢ di chi lo serisse.” 

The Nuovo Editore adds :— 

“ Biagioli, lasciando Fitesgesiostons del Lombardi, 
dice che del nome particolar di Galeotto fa il poeta un 
nome di specie, per far dire a Francesca, che l'interprete 
dell’ amor suo e del cognato, e il seduttor loro fu il libro 
che leggevano,e percid anche chi lo ecrisse. I] Cod. 
Vat. La che loscrisse, N.E.” 

Lord Vernon simply remarks :— 


“ Cioe i libro ¢il suo autore furono per noi un aliro 
Galeotto, un mezzano; perché, come Guleotto era stato 


ke. (ut supra). Ame perdsembra, che Cid a il tuo 


The question, I suppose, will continue to be sub 
judice till Dante’s last commentator reads the line, 
though the allusion to Galeotto and the distinc- 
tion between author and book are plain enough. 
I cannot refrain from marking the exquisite 
ny and clever suggestiveness of the succeeding 
ine :— 
Quel{giorno pid non vi leggemmo avante. 

In conclusion, it will interest students of Dante 
to know that amongst the MSS. recently = 
chased for the Vatican Lib at the Borghese 
sale in Rome one consists of a copy of ‘La 
Divina Commedia,’ dating from the fourteenth 
century, and apparently in the handwriting of 
Boccaccio. The welcome news was lately supplied 
by the fiy-leaf of L’Intermédiaire, in which the 
address of Cardinal Capecelatro to the func- 
tionaries of the Papal library is given, announciag 
this remarkable acquisition. The words are 
these :— 

“A ceux qui aiment particuliérement la littérature 
italienne, il ne sera pas désagréable d’apprendre que, 
parmi les manuscrits borghésiens, il sen trouve un de 
la Divine Comédie, du XIV®* siécle, paraiseant de la 
main de Boccace, et bien semblable au célébre Dante du 


Vatican.” 
J. B. 8. 
Manchester. 


Herr Mate or tHE Maxweits or Nirus- 
DALE OR CaERLAveERock. —After the death in 
1776 of John Maxwell, only son of the fifth and 
attainted Earl of Nithsdale and twelfth Lord Max- 
well, the representation of the family passed to the 
descendants of James Maxwell, of Brachinside, co, 
Kirkcudbright, second son of Sir John Maxwell, 
of Terregles, who was second son of Robert, fourth 
Lord Maxwell. His son Alexander Maxwell, of 
Park of Dalbeattie, was twice married, and is said 
to have had ten sons by the first wife. John Max- 
well, of Terraughty, co. Kirkcudbright, son of 
Alexander’s eldest son, was served heir male to 
the fourth Earl of Nithsdale in 1778 ; but his line 
expired in 1829, when William Maxwell, of Carru- 
chan, co. Kirkcudbright, great-grandson of Alex- 
ander’s seventh son, was served heir male of Niths- 
dale, but d. s.p. 1863. This exhausted the male 
descendants of Alexander's first marriage (see 
McKerlie, ‘ Lands and their Owners in Galloway,’ 
iv. 227; but compare v. 238, where Carruchan’s 
ancestor is said to have been eldest son of Alex- 
ander’s second marriage, not seventh son of his 
first ey By his second marriage with Janet, 
daughter of John Irving, Provost of Dumfries, 
Alexander had a son Charles, born in 1700, de- 
scribed as an upholsterer in London, who married 
Miss MacBriar, and had (with six daughters) three 
sons—Charles in London, William in Bristol, and 
Robert in the West Indies. McKerlie says they 
were all married and had children, but gives no 


= fra Lancellotto e Ginevra, cosi il libro lo fu tra 


further information. The headship of the house 
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of Maxwell rests with the male descendants (if any) 
of these sons, 

In the ‘Annual Register’ for 1848 is the 
obituary notice of Lieut.-General Sir Charles 
William Maxwell, C.B. (1815), Kt. and K.O.H. 
He was a lieutenant-general of 1841, and colonel 
of the 3rd West India Regiment. He had been 
Governor of Senegal and Sierra Leone in 1811, and 
subsequently Governor of Dominica and other 
West India islands. He died at Broadstairs, 

tember 23, 1848, aged seventy-three. In Dod’s 
‘Peerage and Knightage’ for 1848 he is said to 
have married first a daughter of Col. William 
Douglas, secondly a daughter of James Bird, Esq. 
Both there and in the ‘Annual Register’ he is 
described as 
* eldest son of Charles Maxwell, of Terraughty, Dum- 
friesshire, by the eldest daughter of James Bo las, 
os and granddaughter of Sir William Douglas, of Kil- 

eud, 


His residence is given as 24, Chester Street, 
Grosvenor Place, London. 

Nothing is known of any Charles Maxwell of 
Terraughty, and no one of that name ever owned 
Terraughty or resided there. It occurs to me that 
Sir Charles Maxwell’s father may have been the 
Charles Maxwell in London, son of Charles the 
upholsterer, and in that case Sir Charles Maxwell’s 
eldest son would, on the death in 1863 of William 
Maxwell of Carruchan, have succeeded to the 
representation of Caerlaverock and Nithsdale. 

Sir Charles visited Dumfriesshire about 1840. 
A lady whose marriage took place in 1844 states 
that she remembers seeing him there before that 
yet accompanied by his wife. She also remembers 

e had a son who used to spend his holidays with 
Dr. Maxwell, of Dumfries. I understand that no 
information about Sir Charles is given in Sir 
William Fraser's privately printed ‘ History of the 
Maxwells of Nithsdale,’ and any details as to his 
parentage, brothers, and issue will be interesting. 

James Douglas, who is mentioned above as Sir 
Charles Maxwell’s father-in-law, was a physician 
in Carlisle, and married Mary, daughter of Sir 
Patrick Maxwell, the first baronet of Springkell, 
and had five daughters, of whom the eldest, Helen, 
is said to have married —— Maxwell, Esq., of 
London (see Wood’s ‘ Douglas’s Peerage,’ ii. 387). 
It may be presumed that she was wife of Charles 
Maxwell, the upholsterer’s son. 

The following occurs in vol. liii. of the ‘ Annual 
Register’ (p. 151): April, 1811. C. Maxwell, 
Esq., to be Governor of Sierra Leone and its de- 

mndencies; and in vol. ci. (p. 462) we find: 

ied in George Street, Bathwick Hill, Bath, 
17 Nov., 1860, Catherine Wade, widow of Lieut.- 
General Sir Charles William Maxwell, K.C.H., 
C.B., formerly colonel of the 3rd West India 
Regiment. Ido not know if this refers to the 


above, or if it indicates that he married a third 
wife, Siema. 


Betts cast BY ABRAHAM RupHALL.—The 
following advertisement appears on the back page 
of the Post-Man, No. 1812, Nov. 1-3, 1709:— 
“Abraham Rudhall of the City of Gloucester Bell- 
Founder, being desired by several Gentlemen to publish 
an Account of the Bells and Peals, Cast by him from the 
year 1684, to this time, is as follows, (viz.) entire Peales 
one Ring of 10 Bells at Warwick, 15 Rings of 8 Bells, 
47 Rings of 6 Bells, 36 Rings of 5 Belle, besides Ring? 
of 4 Bells, and Bells Cast into Peals, to the No. of 813; 
the Bells abovementioned have been Cast for the use 
of 7 Cities, 48 Market Towns, 239 Parishes in 20 several 
Counties. Note, he hath Cast since Christmas last 11 
entire Peals as follows, (viz.) in Herefordshire at Ham- 
lacey, a Ring of 8 Bells, the Gift of the Rt. Hon. James 
Lord Viscount Scudamore, and at Bishops-Froom a 
Ring of 6 Bells, in Monmouthshire at Llantillo Grocery 
a Ring of 6 Bells, in Gloucestershire at Buckland, a Rin 
of 6 Belle, Maycey Hampton a Ring of 6 Bells, Gramue 
a Ring of 5 Bells, English-Bickner a Ring of 5 Bells, 
Somersetshire at Ashweek, a Ring of 5 Bells, Wiltshire 
at Castle Eaton, a Ring of 5 Bells, Berkshire at Coulshil, 
a Ring of 5 Bells, Hinton Waldridge, a Ring of 5 Bells 
not yet gone home, and other Bells into Peals since that 
time to the No. of 68, to the Satisfaction of them that 
Understand Musick and good Bells.” ES 


A Hanp.—In the two-volume edition of 
Lockhart’s ‘ Life of Scott,’ 1848 (vol. ii. p. 351), it 
is stated, in reply to the question why he, Sir 
Walter, had ever relinquished poetry, he replied, 
** Because Byron bet me,” pronouncing the word 
beat short; and again, on the same page, ‘‘ He 
bet me out of the field.” I was surprised to hear 
the same word a day or two ago from an old pupil, 
now a colliery owner in the North, who called upon 
me. He said, “The colliers are not at work to- 
day, because they have a bet hand.” On payed 
into the meaning of the word, I received the fol- 
lowing curious information. The colliers had been 
so long on strike that their hands had become 
soft, so that on resuming work they became, from 
the rough handling of the tools, bet, thatis, beaten, 
bruised, or blistered, and the men required an 
occasional day’s rest in order to heal their wounds. 

CO. Tomuixsoy. 

Highgate. 


“ Burretier” as AN Worp. (See 7” 
S. v. 106, 192, 216.)—In the first of the three 
notes quoted I have dealt with buffetier as a French 
word still in use ; I now propose to deal with ity: 
an English word, to be found in more or less well 
known English books. In the ‘N. E. D.,’ sv 
“ Beef-eater,” there is the deliberate statement made 
that “no such form of the word [beef-eater] as 
buffetier exists.’ Now in 7" v. 192 Ma, 
Fes tells us that “an instance of the English use 
of buffetier for beef-eater occurs in Smith's ‘ Nolle- 
kens and his Times,’ vol. i. chap. iii, p. 78 (second 


death of his second wife, Miss Bird, mentioned 


| edition).” And a few days ago I discovered two 
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more instances, both in Besant’s ‘Dorothy Forster.’ 
This historical novel, which deals with the fortunes 
of the Earl of Derwentwater, was first published 
in 1881; but the edition I have before me is en- 
titled a new edition, and was published by Chatto 
& Windus in 1885. There in p. 257 will be 
found the following: “ When our coachman drew 
up before a kind of wicket, I observed first that 
the gate was guarded by a dozen or twenty men, in 
pa jerkins, and caps of some old fashion; those 
are the buffetiers.” And in p, 288 there is, “even 
the keepers, buffetiers, and guards.” The italics 
in both cases are my own. 

Now it is very possible that these authors 
believed the word beef-eater to be connected with 
buffet, and so coined a new form, buffetier, which 
seemed to them more serious and more respectful, 
though up to that time it had been no more than a 
current hypothesis; but it is by no means im- 
possible that they may have found the form in 
some old book or books. At all events, coined 
or not coined, a word used by so eminent a writer 
as Mr. Besant is surely entitled to a place in the 
‘N. E. D.’; and I suppose, therefore, that it was 
overlooked by Dr. Murray's host of readers, 

F. 

Sydenham Hill. 


Domespay as Lecat Evipence.—It 
may be worth while to note in ‘ N. & Q.’ that on 
June 16 this ancient and priceless record was 
removed, under careful custody, from the Record 
Office to the House of Lords as important evidence 
in the De Wahull peerage case. The reference in 
the Times, June 17, is :— 

“Mr. Shiress Will formally put in evidence the 
original d ts tioned by Sir Horace Davey, 
The first documentary evidence of the title was the 
entry in the first volume of the Domesday Survey, dated 
1086, which was formally put in evidence, by consent of 
their Lordships, at the conclusion of the hearing on 
Tuesday.” 


Ester. 


Caronicte or TRAn- 
SYLvANiA.—I see that the m of Bethlen’s 
chronicle having been suppre is repeated once 
more in Mr. Quaritch’s Catalogue (No. 116) issued 
October 15, 1891. His authority is Brunet, who 
tells us that the first edition was printed :— 
“& Koesross [sic] ou Kilros [sic], chdteau de l'auteur 
en 1687; on prétend que les exemplaires ont été détruite 
avec tant de rigueur qu'il ne s’en est conservé ae 
ue deux, | lesquels méme n'ont titre ni picces 
inaires. 

Ternaux has another bit of romance about the 
book. According to him:— 

“ Quand l’imprimeur fut arrivé 4 la p. 801, le chateau 
fut pris par les Turcs et le comte [Bethlen] alla mourir 
en esclavage...... Aussi Bauer dit-il de cet ouvrage: 
Liber rarissimis rarior, cujus duo saltem exemplaria 
integra in orbe litterato extant.” 

So Bauer seems to be the disseminator of the 


A “Soppressep” 


fable of only two copies having been preserved. 
According to Ternaux one of these was in the 
library of Count Schaafgotsch, at Hermsdorf, the 
other in the public library at Breslau. The true 
version of the history of the book is given by the 
late Oharles Szabé, the Hungarian bibliographer, 
in his ‘ Régi Magyar Konyvtdr’ (Budapest, 1885), 
vol. ii. p. 553. He tells us that he has himself 
seen at least twenty copies of the book, and gives 
the whereabouts of a dozen. The name of the 
castle where the book was printed is Keresd 
(Keresdinum in Latin, Kreisch in German). The 
author of the ‘ Chronicle’ was Count Wolfgangus 
de Bethlen, Chancellor of Transylvania, who died 
in 1679, five years before the printing of the 
‘Chronicle’ was begun. This was undertaken by 
Alexius Bethlen, the author’s brother, and was 
proceeding very slowly until the month of August, 
1690, when Emerich Ték6li invaded Transylvania. 
At the approach of his Turkish-Tartar auxiliaries 
the printing was stopped at p. 832. The bulk of 
the copies and the printing press were removed to 
Segesvadt (Schassburg), the rest of them, with 
sundry deeds and MSS.., were enclosed in a trunk, 
and walled in in the cellar of the castle, where the 
t portion of them was destroyed by damp. 
‘art of the stock taken to Segesvdr was subse- 
quently brought back to Keresd by the Bethlens, 
and distributed as presents among their friends. 
Most of the copies left at Segesvar were destroyed 
or carried off during the Rakdczy troubles. Benké 
mentions the fact that in the last century a student 
at Nagy-Enyed bought three copies from a 
——— citizen for as many gold ducats. 
he printing of the book was never finished, and 
it had no ——Te until Gottfrid Schwarz printed 
one at the end of last century, and also a pre- 
face giving the history of the vicissitudes of the 
book and its MS. L. L, K. 


‘More Hints ow Eriquerre.’—The following 
note may be of interest to Dickens collectors, if 
the fact be not already known. It certainly is 
new to me. Mr. W. T. Spencer, London (Cata- 
logue 27, June, p. 12) advertises a copy of 
* More Hints on Etiquette, for the use of Society 
at Large,’ 1838, first ed., 12mo., pictorial cloth, 
London, Tilt. He adds the following statement :— 

“ Until now I think it was quite unknown that Charles 
Dickens and George Cruikshank were the joint authors 
of the above. I am indebted to W, Wright, Fsq., of 
Paris (in whose possession the manuscript is), for this 
knowledge, and with his permission I make it public,” 

J. Corssert We cs, F.C.S. 
The Brewery, Reading. 


‘* Ye SHALL KNOW MY BREACH OF PROMISE” 
(Nom. xiv. 34).—This expression, used of the 
Almighty in the Authorized Version, is well called 
by A Clarke “most harsb.” That translation 


is apparently adopted from the Genevan version, 
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which is, I believe, the first to use the expression. 
The Douay, which has “ revenge ” in the text, uses 
the above expression in a note, giving the meaning, 
however, apparently another turn, for the note 
runs,“ Heb. My breach of promise, or if my threats 
be vain.” The Vulgate has ‘‘ ultionem meam,” or 
** my vengeance,” used also (from it) by Wycliffe. 
Coverdale (1535) renders “that ye maye knowe 
what it is when I withdrawe my hande,” and the 
Great Bible (1540) “and ye shall knowe my dis- 
pleasure.” The Hebrew word is a very unusual 
one, and occurs in only one other place in the whole 
Bible, which is in Job xxxiii. 10, where the 
older versions have “ quarell,” but the Authorized 
renders “ occasions ” and the Douay ‘‘ complaints.” 
In this place the Revised Version follows the A. V. 
in the text, ‘‘ he findeth occasions against me,” bat 
suggests as a marginal alternative “ causes of aliena- 
tion,” whilst in the passage in Numbers the text 
has “my alienation,” with marginal alternative 
“the revoking of my promise.” The A. V., it 
should be mentioned, has in the margin “ alterin 
of my purpose,” but probably the textual ren- 
dering of the R. V., “alienation” (ceasing to 
regard with favour) best represents the original. 
W. T. Lynw, 


A Famous Surcrzon.—The splendid church of 
St. Bride, Fleet Street, is open daily for a few 
hours for “rest, meditation, and prayer,” and is 
well worth a visit by those who feel a deep interest 
in such historical memorials of past generations of 
citizens. Your medical readers would naturally be 
attracted by the annexed inscription, which is on 
a — fixed to the west wall beneath the organ 
oe Near this spot lies the 

Body of James Molins 
Master of Chyrurgery 
And doctor of Physick; 
Servant to their Majesties 
King Charles ae { King James the 2° 
Man 
Of Strong Judgment and ready wit, 
Skilfull, Compassionate and honest 
in bis Profession. 
Whose Family for many Generations 
Very Eminent ih the Art of Chyrarge 
inent in the Art o 
He dyed Feb” 8 1686, 
Aged 57. 
D. Harrison. 


Ksicnts mape py Cavenpisn, Duke oF 
Newcast_e, Temp. 1 —In the ‘ Life of 
William, Duke of Newcastle,’ by his wife, the 
Duchess Margaret, ed. by C. H. Firth, 1886, we 
are told (p. 24) that among the powers conferred 
upon the duke—then earl—by the king was that 
of conferring 
“‘the honour of knighthood upon such persons as he 
should conceive deserved it......which as it was not 
only a great honour but a great trust and power, so he 
used it with much discretion and wisdom, only in such 


occurrences where he found it tending to the advance- 
ment of his Majesty’s service, and conferred the honour 
of Knighthood sparingly, and but on such persons whose 
valiant and loyal actions did justly deeerve it, so that he 
knighted in all to the number of twelve.” 

Was not this the latest instance in which the 
authority to confer knighthood was delegated to a 
subject? Under our Tudor sovereigns — and 
earlier—the power of making knights was fre- 
quently exercised by others than the monarch. 
Are the names known of the twelve knights created 
by the Earl of Newcastle? I strongly suspect the 
following to be among the number: Sir Thomas 
Riddell, jun., Governor of Tynemouth Castle; Sir 
Francis Mackworth, Governor of Halifax and 
Major-General of the earl’s army; Sir Gamaliel 
Dudley, Governor of Tadcaster; Sir John Hen- 
derson, Governor of Newark-upon-Trent; Sir 
William Throckmorton, Commissary-General of 
Horse to the earl. None of the foregoing knights 
is mentioned in Metcalf’s ‘Book of Knights,’ 
with the exception of Dudley, the date of whose 


D, Pink. 


& | knighthood is said to be unknown. 


Leigh, Lancashire, 


SHARSPEARE AND Newron.—It is a generally 
accepted fact that Sir Isaac Newton discovered the 
law of gravitation. No doubt he formulated it ; 
but does not Shakspere seem to have been up in 
it during the previous century? Open ‘Troilus 
and Cressida,’ ii.:— 

Cressida (log.)—The strong base and building of my love 
Is as the very centre of the earth, 
Drawing all things to it. 

W. J. F. 

Dublin. 


Rev. Joun Pomrret (1667-1702), Port.— 
His father, Thomas Pomfret, Vicar of Luton, co. 
Bedford, had licence November 27, 1661, to 
marry at St. Mary Savoy, Middlesex, Catherine, 
daughter of William Dobson, late of St. Andrew’s, 
Holborn, London, deceased (‘Marriage Licences 
issued by the Bishop of London,’ Harl. Soc., 1887, 
vol, xxvi. p. 287). The poet was instituted to the 
rectory of Maulden, co. Bedford, December 12, 
1695, and to the rectory of Millbrook, in the same 
county, June 2, 1702; he married at Luton on 
September 13, 1692, Elizabeth Wingate, and was 
buried at Maulden aforesaid on December 1, 1702 
(‘Genealogia Bedfordiensis,’ ed. F. A. Blaydes, 
1890, pp. 186, 409, 414). John Pomfret, his only 
surviving son, baptized at Maulden, August 21, 
1702, was appointed Rouge Croix Pursuivant of 
Arms, July 26, 1725, and dying March 24, 1750/1, 
was buried at Harrowden, co. Northampton 
(Noble’s ‘ History of the College of Arms,’ 1804, 
pp. 362, 394). Daniet Hipwete. 


*‘Summer’s Last Witt anp TesTamMENT’: 


Fieay v. Grosart,—The Rev. F. G. Fleay is so 
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censorious all round that it may not be thought worth 
one’s while to notice a particular instance. But 
when he brings a false charge against my friend I 
cannot refrain. In his ‘Chronicle of the English 
Drama,’ vol. ii. p. 148, he writes :— 

** T owe an apology to Mr. P, A. Daniel for associating 
his name with this absurd hypothesis (the date of the 
play] — He informs me that he did not ‘aid Dr. 

rosart.’......Nevertheless, Dr. Grosart did avail himself 
of Mr. Daniel's reputation, and did in his edition intro- 
duce his name as assisting his assistant, Dr. Nicholson, 
which I ought to have carefully distinguished from 
assisting Dr. Groeart himeelf.” 

Adhering to the date I gave to the play, 
“absurd hypothesis” though it be in Mr. Fleay’s 
eyes, I only laugh at the epithet, and at the terms 
in which he speaks of me. But I do not laugh at 
his remarks on Dr. Grosart. Will it be believed 
that Dr. Grosart in his volume never mentions Mr. 
Daniel! I, however, in my notice of the date, 
locale, &c., of the play—a notice kindly printed by 
Dr. Grosart in the form I sent it to him—wrote 
(Huth Library, Nash, vol. vi. p. xxviii) : 

“But where in Croydon was it acted? My Shake- 
spearian friends P. A. Daniel and W. 3. Stone 


independently ted to me that it was at the 
archiepiscopal e; nor of this can there be the 
slightest doubt.’ 


Mr. Daniel has, I may add, since found that the 
acute Simpson id the same. Now this, 
according to Mr. Fleay, is Dr. Grosart’s availing 
himself of Mr. Daniel’s reputation, and ina matter 
touching the date! Br. Nicuotsoy, 


Queries, 


We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
apewers may be addressed to them direct. 


wicked Iratiay Boxe.”—In a document 
recently examined by me, of the year 1566, a 
charge is brought against the head of an Oxford 
college of that time that “ he is a right Machevillian 
ie Machiavellian] and reads Jacke Manber [or 

icher], a wicked boke written in the Italian 
tonge.” Jacke probably stands for Jacopo or 
Giacomo, The first two letters of the word I 
sappose to be Manher and the last three are per- 
fectly “ but I am not sure about the n, which 
might be ic or de. There is nothing in the context 
to show whether the name is that of an author or 
of the book. I should be greatly obliged if any of 
your readers, versed in the Italian literature of 
that period, could throw any light on this question. 


T. Fowrer. 
C. C., Oxford. 
Hitpa, Paincess or Gorus.—According 


to Plantagenet-Harrison (pedigree in his ‘ Histor 
of Yorkshire ’) she was lineally descended from the 


Emperor Constantine the Great. Her husband 
was Frode VII., King of Denmark; he died 
A.D. 548. I beg to ask from what source her 
pedigree is drawn, and particularly on what 


authority is based the assertion that Con- 
stantius III., emperor in 421, was a son of the 
Emperor Constantius II. C. P. 


‘ Vaycovver.’—Any of your readers possessing 
a copy of Capt. John rge’s ‘ Vancouver,’ pub- 
lished about 1690, would confer a great benefit by 
allowing it to be seen. Answers direct will oblige. 
Mrs. Satmoy. 
4, Bloomsbury Place, W.C. 


Frencn Caarters.—Information is sought as 
to the whereabouts of the original MSS. concern- 
ing the “ Quatrebarbes ” of the Anjou line belong- 
ing to the Angers Saint Aubin documents and 
records, and to the St. Serges collection of charte: 
which are believed to have been removed to an 
to be now preserved somewhere in England. 

Le Comte A. Bovrmont. 

11, Rue Paul Louis Courrier, Paris. 


Fornam.—lIn ancient maps, &., 
this place, now the site of a fashionable club, is 
called Hurlingham Field, and it was during the 
seventeenth century used as a burial-place for the 
victims of the Plague, the visitations of which 
were terribly frequent. Can any reader throw any 
light whatever on the origin of the name? Is it 
at all feasible that it can have anything to do 
with the pastime of hurling? Any information 
about Hurlingham prior to the establishment of 
the club would be most acceptable. Please reply 
direct. Cuas. J. Fikret. 

49, Edith Road, West Kensington, 


‘Country Courtsnip.’—Can any one give the 
tune of the song called ‘Country Courtship,’ of 
which the first lines are :— ; 

In Derrydown dale when I wanted a mate 
A-courting I went with my father to Kate! 
Each verse ends with 
Nothing at all, 
Ww. C. H. B, 


Sctirvan Famity.—Denis Sullivan, formerly 
of Berehaven, afterwards of the city of Cork, 
Captain in Brigadier-General Brugg’s regiment of 
foot, married Catherine . His will was proved in 
Dublin, March 2, 1747, Can any one tell me this 
gentleman’s parentage, and who his wife was? 

D. R. Pacne-Beresrorp. 

Fenagh House, Bagnalstown, 


Tue Daviscues.—In a secluded spot on the 
downs at Mere, in Wiltshire, are three coppices, 
consisting principally of hazel wood, called the 
Drulsches oo spelling phonetically, but whether 
correct I do not know). Can any correspondent 
of ‘N. & Q.’ give me the derivation of the word? 
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I may mention that in the new Ordnance Map they 
are styled the Druses. Similar covers in the parish 
of Longbridge Deverell, about five miles distant, 
are called the Ivers. I should like to know the 
derivation of this term also. 
Taomas Henry Baker. 
Mere Down, Mere, Wilts. 


Apmirat Sir Perer Denis.—Is there any 
known portrait miniature or presentment of any 
kind of the above personage? He was born at 
Blackmanstone St. Mary’s, in Kent. Sailed with 
Lord Anson round the world, 1740-4. Com- 
manded the Centurion 1747, and the Dorsetshire 
1773. Was Admiral of the Red, was created a 
baronet 1767, and died (the baronetcy expiring 
with him) in 1778. His mother was Mrs. Martha 
Leach, or Lamb; his father the Rev. Jacob Denis, 
who was born at La Rochefoucault, in Angoumois, 
and fied from France at the revocation of the 
edict of Nantes. Sir Peter Denis was one member 
for ye. in Yorkshire, 1754. His residence 
was at Valence, in Kent. Sir Peter Denis married 
Miss Pappet, of St. James’s, London, a lady 
nearly related to the Swiss Count Heidegger, 
“le surintendant des plaisirs de |’Angleterre.” A 
part of her fortune was a house in the north-west 
corner of Queen’s Square, Bloomsbury; but Sir 
Peter sold this house, and purchased Valence, 
near Westerham, in the county of Kent. M. R. 


Sxor.—(1) I wish to know at what date the 
various sizes of small shot (for sporting purposes) 
began to be denoted by numbers. (2) I have 
heard the term “‘ snipe-shot ” applied to No. 10, 
and “duck-shot” to No. 4. Are there any 
names by which other sizes are popularly desig- 
nated? (3) Can any of your readers say what 
number of pellets of No. 4 shot (loaded “ loose,” 
¢.¢., not in a wire or other cartridge) would be a 
fair performance for a good ordinary fowling-piece 
to put into a square foot at fifty yards’? G. kK. 


Persona, Names.—What is the meaning of 
the termination an, so common in Irish names, 
é.g., Doran, Quillinan, Hagan, &c.; and of the 
termination ac in French names, ¢.g., Cassagnac, 
Cavaignac, &c. ? J. J. 


Nares Famtty.—Wanted for genealogical pur- 
poses, details of the family and descendants of Sir 
ge Nares, a Justice of the Common Pleas, 
died 1786. Fosse has no record. A. 


TaropaLp.—What is the origin ef the name 
Theobald ? GLover. 


Porato-sury.—Ia Mr. R. D. Blackmore's 
‘Erema,’ chap xxxiv., he describes the tower of 
the church at “‘ Shaxford” as high enough to tell 
the way of the wind without any potato-bury on 
the top. What is a pete Mr. Black- 


Hatt. 


more’s plentiful use of old English words and 

phrases is very charming, but gives pause at times 

to the uninitiate. James Hooper. 
Norwich. 


Dicxess: ‘Littte Dorrit.’—When Fanny 
Dorrit marries Edmund Sparkler at Rome, we are 
told (book ii. chap. xv., 1861 ed., p. 367) :— 

“The celebration went off with admirable pomp; 
monks in black robes, white robes, and russet robes 
stopped to look after the carriages; wandering peasants 
in fleeces of sheep begged and piped under the house 
windows; the English volunteers defiled,” &e. 

Who or what were the English volunteers in 
Rome? Presumably Dickens refers to an historical 
body. Wittram Gerorcr Brack. 

Glasgow. 


Kewietr.—George Fox, the Quaker, in his 
‘Journal’ (p. 102, vol. i, Leeds edition, 1836), 
writes :— 

“There was also a company of prieste,—one of their 

names was Kellett ;—that priest Kellett was against par- 
sonages then; but afterwards he got a great one, and 
turned a persecutor.”’ 
The meeting at which Kellett was mt was 
held at or near Mansfield in 1648. as Kellett 
@ priest in the county of Nottinghamshire, or 
where? In Joseph Smith’s ‘ Bibliotheca Anti- 
Quakeriana’ (see Feake Christopher) a Joseph 
Kellett is joined with others as author of ‘A 
Faithful Discovery, &c., in a Letter to the Faith- 
ful in and near Beverly.’ Is this the same 
individual ? P. I. Cropper. 


Rossett1.—Some time in the fifties Rossetti, 
assisted by other young Pre-Raphaelite artists, 
executed a remarkable series of paintings on the 
walls of the gallery of the newspaper room of the 
Oxford Union, illustrative of the legend of King 
Arthur and his knights. When I last saw these 
pictures they were in a state of great decay—may, 
in fact, be said to have perished. I am anxious to 
know whether they have ever been engraved or 
otherwise reproduced? It is sad to think that all 
memory of them should be lost. Anon. 


Decipvovs THE Hemi- 
SPHERE.—AIl trees native to New Zealand are 
evergreen, we hear, as well as all those of Australia, 
which, like Africa, does not extend south of the 
proper evergreen latitudes. Only Tierra del 
Fuego extends south of New Zealand, and is said 
to be pine wooded. The question arises, Are there 
any southern deciduous trees? In our hemisphere 
the zone between forty and sixty degrees contains 
them all, I believe. E. L. G. 


Heratpvic.—I am at a loss to identify the 
following arms upon an old bureau that recently 
came under my notice. The shield is France 
modern, with two dragons collared and chained as 
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supporters; the motto, “Nil desperandum.” 
Sometimes Elvin’s ‘Handbook of Mottoes’ is a 
good guide in a case of this sort ; but in the pre- 
sent instance the words used are too general to 
afford a clue to the family; in fact, no fewer than 
twenty-two names are appended to them by this 
authority. J. Bacnatt 
Water Orton. 


Dominic Cross.—I have been told that there 
is a small district in or near South Retford, in 
Nottinghamshire, called Dominic Oross, Can any 
one tell the date and origin of the name a 

NON. 


Napotgon I.—Did Napoleon the Great, during 
his short reign over Elba, strike money; and, if 
80, where shall I find an account of the inscriptions 
on his coins? Com. Exon. 


AstTronomicaL.—What is the meaning of the 
name Delebola, one of the stars in Leo Major; and 
why was the star so named ? E. 


ApmrraL Buics.—Francis Bligh and 
Mrs. Jane Pearce, widow (whose maiden name 
was Balsam) were married at the Church of St. An- 
drew, Plymouth, on November 3, 1753, where also 
their only son, who afterwards commanded the 
Bounty at the time of the mutiny, was baptized 
on October 4, 1754. Can apy of your readers 
inform me what profession or trade Francis Bligh 
followed, and also who were the parents and first 
husband of Mrs. Bligh? I cannot find any mention 
of them in any biography. Reop. Peacock. 


Tae Ayprewes on Anprews Famity.—Can 
any one give me particulars of the family of 
Lancelot Andrews, born 1555, consecrated Bishop 
of Winchester February 18, 1618? I should be 
glad to know the date of his marriage, the maiden 
name of his wife, and the names of his children. 
He was, I believe, descended from the family of 
Andrews, of Suffolk. L. ©. P. 


Surrutation : Easter, 1893.—In an excellent 
—— calendar published by the Rock Life 
nsurance Company, and prepared by the accom- 
plished actuary G. S. Crisford, Esq., there is 
inted (on the back) a table to find the date of 
ter for a hundred years (1850-1950). The 
—— is by a simple reference to the Golden 
umber and Dominical Letter for each year. 
Worked out according to the provided directions 
Easter for 1893 appears as April 9 ; but there is a 
single caveat at the bottom of the chart in these 
words: ‘Note. In 1893 Easter Day is on 
April 2nd.” No such exception appears to attach 
to any other one of the hundred years tabulated. 
Will some reader, witha more profound knowledge 
of the science of supputation than I can lay any 


claim to possess, enlighten me as to this departure | 


from the ordinary rule? Mark, it is the substitu- 
tion of an earlier fora later Sunday. Mr. Cris- 
ford and Sir N. Harris Nicolas, of course, agree in 
the Sunday Letter A, but the former gives the 
Golden Number xiii., the latter (‘ Chronology of 
History,’ p. 76, col. 1) the Indiction vi., both 
undoubtedly correct. Sir N. H. Nicolas gives the 
date April 2, but no hint of an exception. Why 
then, the warning note in the Rock perpetual 
calendar ? EMO. 
Temple. 


Tue Loyat Norra British VoLUNTEERS.— 
I have been informed that in 1809 there was a 
corps of Scotsmen in London called the Loyal 
North British Volunteers. Was that a distinct 
body from the Highland Armed Association of the 
same place, formed July, 1798, or the same corps 
under a new title ; and also, what was the uniform? 
Rowlandson, in his book of the London volunteers, 
mentions the latter, but not the former. 

W. Mackenziz WILLIAMs. 


‘‘ DuRUM ET DURUM NON FACIUNT MURUM.”— 
Carlisle has “Durum et durum, the proverb says, 
non faciunt murum”’ (‘The French Revolution,’ 
part iii, book iv. chap. i.). Where is this proverb 
to be seen elsewhere than in this sentence 

Ep. MarsHALL. 


Royat Depication.— Under what circum- 
stances does Her Majesty accept the dedication of 
a work ; and does she often doso? J. H. D 


Mosicat Case.—How many instruments did a 
case contain? In the glossary of the Globe 
edition the word case, used in ‘ Henry V.,’III.ii.3, 
is defined as “a set, as of musical instruments, 
which were in fours,” and in a quotation given 
Mr. Syxgs in his note on ‘ en Music’ 
i. 422) it is stated that “a consort consisted of 
siz viols, usually kept in one case.” From these 
statements it appears that a case did not mean any 
particular number. In a play on the word in 
‘Romeo and Juliet,’ IV. v. 100, it seems to be 
used in reference to a set of wind instruments 
(pipes), and here only three musicians take part in 
the conversation, though it does not follow that 
there were not six on the stage. But it is possible 
that the first musician simply means that the case 
in which he carries his own instrament needs 
repairing, and not that the set was badly —- 


Carer Justice Hout THE FRENCH 
Prorsets. — At breakfast at the Bishop of 
Oxford’s in 1849, Lord Macaulay 
* told a story about one of the French prophets of the 
seventeenth century, who came into the Court of King’s 
Bench, and announced that the Holy Ghost bad sent 
him to command Lord Holt to enter a nolle prosequi. 
‘If,’ said Lord Holt, ‘the Holy Ghost had wanted a 


nolle prosequi he would have you apply to the 


| 
| 
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Attorney General. The Holy Ghost knows that I can- 
not enter a nolle prosequi. But there is one thing which 
Ican do: I can lay a lying knave by the heels,’ and 
thereupon he committed him to prison.”—‘ Life,’ by Sir 
G, O. Trevelyan, 1878, vol. ii. p, 203, foot-note. 
The same story is told rather more vigorously, and 
possibly more accurately, in‘ Westminster Hall’: — 
“ The same judge had sent, by his warrant, one of the 
French prophets, a foolish sect that started up in his 
time, to prison; upon which Mr, Lacy, one of their fol- 
lowers, came to my Lord’s house, and desired to speak to 
him. The servants told him their lord was not well, and 
saw no company that day. ‘ But tell him,’ said Lacy 
‘that I must see him, for I come to him from the Lord 
God.’ Which being told the Chief Justice, he ordered 
Lacy to come in, and asked him his business, ‘I 
come,’ said he, ‘from the Lord, who has sent me 
to thee, and would have thee grant a  olle 
fat y for John Atkins, his servant, whom thou 
ast sent to prison.’ ‘Thou arta false prophet, and a 
lying knave,’ answered the judge. ‘If the Lord had sent 
ee it would have been to the Attorney General, for the 
Lord knows it is not in my power to grant a nolle pro- 
sequi; but I can grant a warrant to commit thee to bear 
him company, which I certainly will.’”—‘ Westminster 
Hall; or, Professional Relics and Anecdotes,’ 1826, 
vol, ii. pp. 49, 50. 


Who were “‘ the French prophets ” ? 
Grorce Brack. 
Glasgow, 


Beplics, 
INSCRIPTION ON HOUSE. 
(8 S. i. 433.) 
The Latin verse— 
Fronte capillata, post est Occasio calva— 
may be turned into the following couplet :— 
Occasion’s head is decked with hair 
In front alone, behind ’tis bare. 

I know not if it is one of Martin Tupper’s themes, 
but the proverbial philosophy it embodies is trite 
and commonplace.* Your correspondent will 
observe that I write “Occasio” with a capital 
letter. The Romans not only personified, but 
deified occasio, as the Greeks did xapds. Occasio 
as a deity was represented as standing on a rotat- 
ing wheel, the feet fitted with winged sandale, and 
the fore part of the head having hair, but the hind 
part bald, as we learn from a famous epigram by 
Ausonius, ‘In sim m Occasionis et Pveni- 
tentiz,’ where questions are put to the two figures 
and answered. I quote a portion of this dialogue: 

Sum dea, que rara et paucis Occasio nota.-— 

Quid rotulz insistis 7—Stare loco nequeo.— 
Quid talaria habes ’—Volucris sum. Mercurius que 
Fortunare solet, tardo ego quum volui.— 


* The complete distich is :— 
Rem tibi quam nosces aptam dimittere noli : 
Fronte capillata, post est Occasio calva. 

It is referred to by Massinger (‘The Guardian,’ IV. i.):— 
Remember the old adage, and make use of ’t, 
Occasion ’s bald behind. 


Crine tegis faciem.—Cognosci nolo.—Sed heus tu 

Occipiti calvo es.—Ne tenear fugiens. 
According to this presentment, the hair in front 
is for the purpose of veiling from recognition. 
Recognition is precisely the point on which depends 
the value of the critical moment when an occasion 
offers itself. So thought Michael Angelo. This 
celebrated artist, according to Cintio (‘ Gli Ecatom- 
miti,’ deca vii. nov. 10), was the sworn foe of 
haste, “‘se non nel saper prendere I’ occasione, la 
quale in un momento di tempo si offerisce e nel- 
l'istesso momento si fuggi a chi non la conosce.” 
But as Ausonius makes his figure of Occasion 
assign as the reason for the baldness behind “‘ ne 
tenear fugiens,” we may assume that the front 
hair, besides serving as a vei), was meant to afford 
hand-hold to him who promptly recognized the 
flying form. Seizure could be made only by the 
comosa frons (to use Phedrus’s phrase on the 
eame subject). Occasion must be gripped from 
the front as it came :— 

— si occuparis, teneas; elapsum 
on ipse possit Jupiter reprehendere. 

Hence the proverbial expression recorded by Eras- 
mus: “Capere crines. Pro arripere occasionem 
oblatam et arreptam retinere.” Hence, too, our 
own phrase, “To take Time by the forelock.” »<«. 

The aphorism of Cato was very likely a favourite 
with the owner of the Bicester house, who ma: 
have ascribed his success in life, or a happy avoid- 
ance of calamity, to promptness in availing himself 
of opportunities, and have wished to preach the 
lesson in silence from his house front as from a 
pulpit. That the motto could have any significance 
with respect to the building is little likely, but it 
might suit a house that had no entry in rear. 


F, Apams. 
105, Albany Road, Camberwell. 


The hexameter line— 
Fronte capillata, post est occasio calva— 


is the description of Occasion or Opportunity, or, 
according to Cicero’s definition, “Tempus actionis 
opportunum, Grace eixacpia, Latine appellatur 
occasio ” (‘ Offic.,’ i. 40, 142). The wey is, 
** Occasion with forehead well covered with long 
locks is bald behind.” It is a proverbial expres- 
sion in Cato’s ‘ Distichs.’ In the dictionaries 
Pheedrus is quoted as personifying Occasio as a 
goddess, but he describes a god rather; thus, in 
v. 8:— 


Cursu ille volucri pendens in novacula 

Calvus, comosa fronte, nudo corpore, 

si occuparis, teneas ; ela 

ec ipse possit Jupiter reprendere ; 

Occasionem rerum significat brevem. 
The chief passage in English literature that I re- 
member in illustration is Spenser, ‘ Faery Queene,” 
book ii. canto iv. stanzas 4-10, where the poet 
describes “ Occasion the root of all wrath and 
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despight” in words borrowed from the Latin per- 
sonifications :— 

Her lockes, that loathly were and hoarie gray, 

Grew all afore, and loosly hong unrold, 

But all behinde was bald, and worne away, 

That none thereof cou!d ever taken hold. 
No doubt Spenser’s conception is rather taken 
from such passages of the Scripture as the word 
occasion occurs in, as “occasion of stumbling,” 
but the words I have quoted are from the Latin. 

Gabriel Harvey writes “like front-tufted occa- 

sion, for occasion is balde behinde,” in ‘ Pierces 
Supererogation.’ 0. W. Tancocx. 

ittle Waltham. 


“Fronte capillata,” &c., is from the ‘ Disticha’ 
of Dionysius Cato (lib. ii. dist. 26) :— 
Rem, tibi quam nosces aptam, dimittere noli : 
Fronte capillata, post est occasio calva. 
This is the reading of the edition of Arntzenius 
(edit. altera, Amstel., 1754) and of the Bipont 
edition, 1810, included in the volume of ‘ Phedri 
Fabule.’ Hauthal’s edition (Berolini, 1869) gives 
the distich thus :— 
Rem, tibi quam nosces aptam, dimittere noli, 
Fronte capillata; post hae Occasio calva, 


.There are other readings. 


Riley’s ‘ Dict. of Latin and Greek Quotations’ 
translates it thus :— 

** Lose not the thing that thou knowest to be suitable 
- oni Opportunity bas locks before, but behind is 
ba 
A reference is given to ‘ Phedrus,’ v. fab. 8, where 
opportunity is described as 

Calvus, comoga fronte, nudo corpore, 
Compare Ausonius, Epigram 12, ‘In simulacrum 
Occasionis et Pcenitentix,’ |. 7:— 
Crine tegis faciem, Cognosci nolo. Sed heus tu 
Occipiti calvo es. Ne tenear fugiens. 

Ausonius imitated an epigram of Posidippus 
beginning ris, 6 rAdorys. The following 
is an extract :— 


at. 

Ni) Mia: ti padaxpa ; 
Tov yap drat rrnvoicr pe 

Ovris ipeipwv Spdferar éLorBev. 

* Anthologia Greeca,’ iv. 
See variorum notes to Ausonius, in Valpy’s “ Del- 
phin Classics.” 

The epigram appears three times in the English 
translation of selections from ‘The Greek Antho- 
logy’ (Bohn, 1852), Westminster selection, iv. 28 
(p. 94), in ; and Edwards's selection, 186 

p. 219, 220), both in verse. Compare ‘ Andree 

Iciati Emblemata,’ embl, 121, ‘In Occasionem’: 
Cur in fronte coma? occurrens ut prendar. At heus tu 
Dic, cur calva est posterior capitis? 
Me semel alipedem si quis permittat abire, 

Ne possim apprenso postmodo crine capi. 

Rosert Prerrornr. 


May not this inscription be all that is left of an 
old sundial? The line occurs as a sundial motto 
at Guilsborough School, co. Northants, and the 
latter part occurs in Yaxley Church, co, Hunts, 
and on Horton Church, co. Dorset. An account 
of this last named is given in ‘ N. & Q.,’ 2¢S. ii. 
290, where are several references to previous 
inquiries after the authorship of the lines. They 
correspond exactly to our common saying, “ Take 
Time by the forelock”; and they are so under- 
stood by Bacon, who has this passage in his essay 
Of Delays’:— 

* For Occasion (as it is in the Common verse) turneth 
a Bald Noddle, after she hath presented her locks in 
Front, and no hold taken." 


W. D. Sweerine. 
Maxey, Market Deeping. 


{Very many replies are acknowledged. | 


Mary, Queen or Scors: AccouNT OF HER 
Execution (8 §. i. 453).—Mr. Nettson may be 
interested in the following passage, taken from 
‘The Holy Court,’ by Nicholas Caussin, S.J., 
London, 1650 :— 

“The Executioner would have taken off her Gown, 
but she repelled him, and desired, that that office might 
be performed for her by her own maids, who approached 
to her, to prepare her for the stroke of Death. And she 
her self did accomodate them as diligently as she could, 
and laid open her neck and throat, more white than 
Alabaster, and too much alas discovered for so lament- 
able a Subject.” 

H. J. H.-B. 


Mr. Neitson should consult :— 

“The Trial, Execution and | Death of | Mary Queen 
of Scots. | Compiled from the Original uments by 
Charles Dack,” 

It was published by Taylor & Son, Northampton, 
in 1889, and contains, amongst other things, Sir 
Robert Wingfield’s ‘Examinacon and Death of 
Mary Queen of Skottes.’ There is a certain 
likeness between the sentence quoted by Mr. 
Nettson and Wingfield’s account. 

Joun T. Page. 

Holmby House, Forest Gate. 


Surewssory Cakes (8 §, i, 371, 484).—These 
cakes are mentioned also in Congreve’s ‘ Way of 
the World’ (1700), III. iii.,—‘‘as short as a 
Shrewsbury-cake.’’ They are mentioned also, I 
understand, in ‘ Bloudie Jacke of Shrewsbury,’ in 
the‘ Ingoldsby Legends,’ which are not at hand for 
reference. I am glad that Ma. Pickrorp is an 
admirer of Shenstone’s delightful poem ‘The 
Schoolmistress.’ JonaTaaN BovucHier. 


One of Mr. Pickrorn’s queries is answered in 
Johnson's ‘ Life’ of Shenstone: ‘‘ He learned to 
read of an old dame, whom his poem of ‘ The 
Schoolmistress’ has delivered to posterity.” 

Eowarp H. Marsnatt, M.A. 

Hastings. 
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§. i, 274, 318).--I had been 
hoping for something definite under this head, for 
certainly the word panjandrum must have had 
some prototype in the comedian’s head at its first 
inception. It appears like a complicated musical 
instrument, let us say “ Punch and his drum,” with 
the fife omitted. A. Hatt. 


Rixa-tore: Losine or a Rineo §, i. 294, 
362, 443).—While thanking all who have kindly 
replied to my query at the first reference, it may 
be of interest to many to know of “ Finger-ring 
Lore, Historical, mdary, Anecdotal, by 
William Jones, F.S.A.,” which has been pointed 
out to me by a friend. The book has very 
numerous illustrations. Hersert Harpy. 

Earl’s Heaton, Dewsbury. 


Domespay Boox ror §. i 
475).—I am not acquainted with any work devoted 
entirely to Scotch surnames, but Anderson's 
‘ Genealogy’ contains numerous allusions to the 
subject, and it is, in fact, founded upon a lecture 
delivered at Edinburgh by the author. Laing’s 
‘Scottish Seals’ might also be of some service to 
your correspondent A. L. J. BacNatt. 

Water Orton. 


Owners of Lands and Heritages, Acres and Value. 
 - 4to., Edinburgh, 1874. 
nderson’s Scottish Nation, 3 vols. imp. 8vo,, 1875. 
Scottish Families, their Estates and Heirships. 3 vols, 
folio, 1811-16. 
James STILLIE. 
William the Conqueror’s researches did not 
extend to Scotland; they stopped short of West- 
moreland, Cumberland, Durham, and Northumber- 
land. There is a good deal of information about 
Highland clan and topographical names in Robert- 
son’s ‘Concise Historical Proofs respecting the 
Gael of Alban’ (Edinburgh, W. F. Nimmo, 1866). 
St. Swirary. 


1 Jouw v. 12 (8 §. i. 373, 481)—A four- 
teenth century Bible in my possession, which very 
well answers the description given by R. R. of his, 
has also the reading “Qui h’t filium Dei h’t 
vitam,” and so has the ‘Complutensian Polyglot,’ 
the Greek on the opposite column being without 
the rov Scot. The Bishops’ version (1568) has 
“ He that hath the Sonne, hath lyfe.” A Cologne 
Bible, c. 1476, has ‘‘De dat hefft den sone de 
hefft dat leven.” Henry H. Gisss. 

St, Dunstan’s. 


Pontirex (8 §. i, 494)—Members of this 
family bave been honourably connected with the 
Company of Armourers and Brasiers for centuries. 


Tablets recording their services are to be seen in 
the hall of the Company, 81, Coleman Street, 
London. These give dates and armorial bearings, 
but I cannot say, from memory, what is the earliest 
mention there made of the name of Pontifex. The 


Clerk of the Company is Mr. Marshall Pontifex, 
and two other gentlemen bearing the same family 
name are on the Court of Assistants. 

Water Hamiton. 


Sr. Saviour’s, Sovurmwark i. 490).— 
An extract from Stow’s ‘Survey ’ will be no news 
to so learned a topographical antiquarian as Mrs. 
Boor, but it is of interest in this reference :— 

“ This Priory was surrendered to Henry the eight, the 
$1 of his reign, the 27 of October, the year of Christ 
1589...... About Christmas next following, the church of 
the said Priory was purchased of the king by the inha- 
bitants of the Borough......made into one parish of 8, 
Saviour.” 

But Stow, although name of the 
new composite parish, still speaks of the church as 
** Saynt over the Rye,” not as St. Saviour’s. 

Epwarp H. Marsnatt, MLA. 
The Brassey Institute, Hastings. 


‘Ye Kine or Arms’ (8 §. i. 493).—I have 
before me a copy of, I believe, the entire issue of 
this periodical, in all fifteen numbers, The first 
number bears date Saturday, October 18, 1873, 
the last Saturday, January 24, 1874. The editor 
is not named, but it was “printed by the Pro- 
prietors, Paul Menestrier & Co., and published by 
them at the office, 331, Strand.” 

W. Pink. 


This journal of ‘‘ Family History, Art, Litera- 
ture and Fashion,” I believe came to an end with 
the fifteenth number, January 24, 1874, it having 
first made its appearance on Saturday, October 1 
1873. It was “ printed by the Proprietors, Pau 
Menestrier & Cv., and published by them at the 
office, 331, Strand,” whose advertisements occur 
throughout the journal. It was registered. 

ArTHUR VICARS. 


Commoyweatta Arms 1x Caurcuzs (8* §. i. 
494),—Bloxam gives an instance of the royal 
arms being superseded by the state arms, that of 
the church of S. Mary, Shrewsbury, where the 
accounts show a charge of 1l. 8s. ‘‘ for making the 
states arms”; and he further mentions Anstey, 
Warwickshire, where the Commonwealth arms 
were remaining a few yearsago. J. BaGNaLu. 

Water Orton. 


Porm coycernine or Linxcotn 8, 
i. 474).—The tragic tale of the murder of a little 
Christian boy by the Jews of Lincoln is told in a 
ballad in Percy's ‘ Reliques,’ vol. i. book i. No. 3 
bearing the title of ‘The Jew’s print 
from a MS. copy sent from Scotland,” in which 
*€ merry Lincoln” is disguised under the form 
‘‘ mirry-land toune,” erroneously supposed by 
Percy to be ‘‘a corruption of Milan.” We 
find a similar ballad in Jamieson’s ‘Popular 
Ballads and Songs’ (Edinburgh, 1806), “taken 
down from Mrs. Brown’s recitation,” where it 
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bears the correct title of ‘Hugh of Lincoln.’ 
Another version of this baw ballad was sent 
some years back by Mr. W. C. Atkinson, of Brigg, 
to the Atheneum, in which it was published 
January 19, 1867. The late Dr. Abraham Hume, 
of Liverpool, in 1849 published a valuable tract 
on ‘St. Hugh of Lincoln’ (London, John Russell 
Smith, Compton Street, Soho), in which he printed 
in parallel columns the versions given by Percy 
and Jamieson, together with two others— Mother- 
well’s 1827, and his own 1849. Dr. Hume also 
appends the very interesting Anglo- Norman version 
of the ballad discovered by M. Michel in the 
Bibliothéque Royale, and published by that 
gentleman in a monograph. The ballad in its 
various versions is no doubt contained in Prof. 
Child’s exhaustive collection of English ballad 
literature ; but though I have had correspondence 
with the professor on the subject, I have not yet 
bad an opportunity of seeing the book. 
Epmunp VENABLES. 


The ballad of ‘The Jew’s Daughter, which 
appears as a fragment in Percy’s ‘ Reliques,’ 
savours of the story of little St. Hugh, whose 
fate resembled that of the ‘‘litel clergeon” of 
whom Chaucer’s Prioress discoursed on the way to 
Canterbury. In his edition of some of the ‘Tales’ 
(Clarendon Press Series) Prof. Skeat notes :— 

“There are several ballads in French and English on 
the subject of Hugh of Lincoln, which were collected 
by M. F. Michel and published at Paris in 1834, with 
the title ‘ Hugues de Lincoln, Recueil de Ballades Anglo- 


Normandes et Ecosraises relatives au Meurtre de cet En- l 


fant.’ "—Vol, ii. p. 152. 

Bishop Percy thought the ‘‘ Mirry land toune” 
of the poem he preserved meant Milan Town; but 
others have been of opinion that a Scotch reciter 
had substituted ‘‘ Mirry land” for merry Lincoln. 
The late Mr. E. A. Freeman suggested to me that 
it might be Mery-land town=the town of the 
meres —in sheet, Eineate. The Pa of the second 
line has been glossed Po; but that is to my think- 
ing incorrect, and I should like to know of some 
other conjecture. Sr. 


D. M. H. must, I imagine, be thinking of ‘ The 
Prioress’s Tale’ in the ‘Canterbury Tales.’ See 
the last stanza. JonaTHan Boucuier. 


Traysiations §S, i. 514).—‘‘ Euvres de 
Apollinarius Sidonius traduits en Frangais, avec 
le texte en regard et des notes, par J. F. Grégoire 
et F. S. Collombert, 3 vols., 8vo., Lyon, 1836.” 

A. JEssorr. 


(7" §. xii. 408; 8" S. i, 423, 
517).—Since the extracts from the Toddington 
Registers, to which Nomap refers, were printed I 
have collated them with the Bishop’s Transcripts. 
The extract should read thus: ‘* [1614] Roberte 
But and Margaret Billengsley were marryed the 


xth daie of July.” I may add that the original 

register is very illegible, but the word was is plain. 

Probably the clerk was under the impression that 

he was recording a burial, and forgot to erase the 

word. The words in italics are supplied from the 

transcripte. F, A. Buaypes. 
Bedford. 


May I be permitted to correct and express my 
regret fora flagrant error in the date of the widows’ 
almshouses at Bridgnorth, which should be “ anno 
Domini C. A. 


“Newer Sap” (8" §. i. 514).— Without doubt 
the place indicated by the letters which Rev. J. 
Cater reads thus is New Sarum, Salisbury. Barn- 
staple is called also Barum, and in hundreds of 
instances in the ancient records of the borough the 
word is contracted into Bar, with a flourish after 
the r to denote a contraction, appearing to any one 
unaccustomed to old writings like Bap. A know- 
ledge of this name for Barnstaple may save your 
readers who visit this town the trouble caused 
a few years ago to an election agent, who 
taking a wl Vettes his breakfast, came to a 
stone inscribed “ Barum i.” Thinking that this 
might be some hamlet of the borough which he 
bad not visited, he determined to proceed, and 
doing so, after a while, instead of a hamlet he 
found another stone, marked ‘‘ Barum ii.” 

WAINWRIGHT. 

Grammar School, Barnstaple. 


— replies to the same effect are acknow- 


Aczr (7 §, xi. 428; 8 S. i. 38).—The will of 
Symon Ager, dated — 21, 1674, was proved 
November 19 following by his widow Anne. He 
had daughters Sarah, Dorcas, Elizabeth, Rebecea, 
Mary, and I believe Frances, and a brother 
Hamlett Ager, whose will, dated June 18, 1685, 
was proved January 20, 1686, by William Bod- 
dington, one of the executors. Hamlett Ager was 
of St. Martin-in-the- Fields, and names his 
daughter Mary Legg and her children Hamlett 
Ager Legg, Henry Legg, Mary, and Elizabeth 
Legg, his *‘ cozens” Mary Langley, Dorcas Ager, 
Rebecca Ager, Frances Boddington, William Bod- 
dington, and Jeremiah Kidder. Anne Ager, the 
widow of Symon Ager, of Warfield, co. Berks, 
made her will November 12, 1689, which was 
proved August 6, 1706, by her daughters Dorcas 
and Rebecca Ager, the executrixes. She mentions 
also her daughters Mary, Frances, and Elizabeth, 
but without giving their surnames of, as I 
Langley, dington, and Huxley. I find a vicar- 
general’s licence, dated October 31, 1674, for the 
marriage at any church in the city of Worcester of 
Samuel Huxley, ef Ashton (query Astley Abbots), 
co. Salop, gent., and Elizabeth Ager, of Warbell 
(query Warfield), co. Berks. Samuel Huxley, 
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i February 25, 1650/1, at Broseley, co. 
, was one of the fourteen children of Francis 
ie, Bailiff of Wenlock, by Frances his wife, 
daughter of George Sudlow, of the Morehouse, co. 
Salop. With these additions can any one give 
further information as to any referred to? I shall 

be glad of — to myself direct. 

EGINALD Stewart BoppinerTor. 
15, Markham Square, Chelsea. 


‘Tue Book,’ sy Mrs. Serres (5* §. ii. 321, 
409).—I would realize our first Editor’s hypothesis 
anent the existence of an edition of 1812 by stating 
that a copy, in the original boards, of ‘ The Book! ! 
or, Procrastinated Memoirs. An Historical Ro- 
mance, Lond., 1812, 12mo., may be seen in the 
British Museum Library (press-mark 012633/m. 34). 
The volume — to have been purchased by 
the Trustees on Sept. 27, 1888. 


Danizt Hipwet. 
17, Hilldrop Crescent, N. 


“Ron-awares Eres” (8 §, i, 432, 518).— 
The observations of Este upon my little note are 
curious and surprising. They show how careful 
one ought to be, in portraying a given subject for 
*N. & Q.,’ to write under one’s sketch, and in 
very large letters too, the name of the object 

yed. A presumptuous and fatal confidence 

me to omit this precaution; and I now pay 

the penalty. The matter, indeed, is so trivial, 
and my note must have been understood by so 
many readers, that I would rather say nothing 
about Este and his comments. Still, one does not 
like to be travestied and misrepresented, especially 
when the subject is of international concern. 
So I offer the following explanation ; not to Esrz, 
who has deserved nothing (at least of that kind) 
at my hands, but to ‘N. & Q.,’ and especially to 
the American readers of ‘N. & Q.’ I apologize 


beforehand for unavoidable egotism; and I will | pape 


not again give mine adversary a chance of mis- 
understanding me in ‘N. & Q.’ 

1, My note stated that there is in the United 
States of America, and in the Quaker city Phila- 
delphia, a magazine called Poet-Lore; and that 
the very title of that magazine shows how alien 
the contents must be from anything that could be 
popular or acceptable in England. These words 
were meant to express, briefly but significantly, 
my admiration and respect for a people and a city 
which can produce, and can maintain with success, 
such a magazine as Poet-Lore, a periodical devoted 
to poesy, and to nothing else, and dealing with it 
gravely and on a large scale, and treating chiefly 
of its more exalted kinds. Whereas (as I went on 
to imply) no such periodical exists, or could exist, 
in England; the English being for the present 
occupied in pottering and floundering about among 
the dregs of politics, and among the dregs and the 
froth of literature. These sentiments of mine, so 


expressed, are construed by Este into a “ sneer at 
America wholesale,” and a special sneer at the 
Philadelphians and their poetic tastes. 

2. Este insinuates that I have neither read nor 
seen the magazine called Poet-Lore. I have both 
seen and read it; and my note shows that I have 
seen and read it. 

3. My note communicated to‘ N. & Q.,’ in terms 
which I believe were both courteous and sym- 
pathetic, a certain solution of a Shakespearean 
crux; which solution had been arrived at by one 
whom I called an eminent American scholar, and 
whom I might, with equal justice, have called 
“a Shakespeare scholar of European fame.” I 
purposely guarded myself against being sup 
to know whether or not this solution was included 
in Dr. Aldis Wright’s list. This communication 
of mine is described by Este as a sneer at the 
scholar in question, and at his solution, and at the 
magazine which contained it. Now, it so happens 
that the scholar in question is a personal friend of 
my own. He himself forwarded to me from New 
York the number of Poet-Lore to which I referred ; 
and he marked his article in it for my benefit, 
knowing that I should both care for and enjoy it. 
I did enjoy it; and so I sent my note on it to 
‘N. & Q.,’—* with results,” as Carlyle used to say. 

4. I communicated the solution without com- 
ment, and said as much. Nevertheless, Estz 
asserts that I “‘ pose as a critic,” and calls me 
a “ critical carper,” and a Sir Oracle. Why should 
a man be thus vilified, when he not only has 
offered no criticism at all, but has expressly dis- 
claimed the intention of offering any ? 

5. Este repeats my statement that I am no 
Shakespearean. He repeats it three times over, 
and each time with a fuller allowance of scorn. 
I also repeat it; and I doso with a sense of thank- 
fulness, ed increased by the perusal of Esre’s 


r. 
6. Este affirms, a gratuitously, that I am 
“probably an anti-Browningite.” I do not ask 
his reasons for this conjecture. Whatever they be, 
they are doubtless the same reasons which have 
induced him to turn my expressions of respect 
into sneers, and my simple statement of a friend’s 
words into an attack upon that friend. But I 
may be allowed to I say that I had the honour of 
being personally acquainted with Mr. Browning 
during the last ten years of his life; and that, 
whether orally or by letter, he invariably treated 
me, not as Este has done, but with something 
more than a full measure of that flowing courtesy 
for which he was distinguished. 

7. Like my readers, I am somewhat tired of 
these conjectures and misrepresentations. And in 
concluding a final vindication that should never 
have been needed, I take the liberty of referrin, 
Este, and all Shakespeareans (if there be any such 


who are like him, to that judicious, but apparently 
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futile ‘ Editorial which in 
the first number of 
Temple. 


Tse Scorrish Bacrire (8" §, i. 492).—The 
bagpipe is an ancient instrument of almost univeral 
adoption, formerly in use in every part of Europe, 
but now only found in  -~ of Italy, Sicily, 
Calabria, Brittany, Poland, Ireland, and Scot- 
land in form more or less varied. It was known 
to the Anglo-Saxons, and the manner in which 
the instrument is mentioned by Chaucer and other 
poets shows it to have been exceedingly popular 
and of frequent use in England in their days. 
There is no proof that the bagpipe is a national 
Scottish instrument, and its popularity in Scot- 
land seems to date from the end of the fifteenth 
-, Bagpipes are divided into two classes— 
those blown by the mouth and those by bellows 
worked by the arm. There are four kinds even 
now in this country. The great, or Highland 
bagpipes (this alone is blown from the chest), the 
Lowland, the Northumbrian (small and feeble, but 
sweet toned), and the Irish, a powerful and ela- 
borate instrument, —— of producing chorde, 
and therefore claimed by the Irish players as 
being superior to the Scotch. 

The cornemuse is very similar to the Scotch 
bagpipe, and is blown by the mouth, while the 
musette is a smaller and more delicate instrument, 
and inflated by means of bellows. A t dea! 
of confusion has been caused by mistaking the 
— of the word musette. It is used for 
three distinct things, thus: 1. A species of 

bagpipe, much used in some parts of 
France. 2. (a.) The name of a melody of a soft and 
sweet character, written in imitation of the bag- 
pipe tunes. (5.) A pastoral dance tune, with a 
pedal or double-pedal bass, thus imitating the 
uaint, monotonous effect of the drones of the 
pipe. 3. A wooden instrument, somewhat 
resembling the oboe, and played by means of a 
double reed. 

Of course, a player who had only to pump with 
his elbow to procure his supply of wind Could keep 
up longer than one who had to use his lungs for 
that purpose. With regard to the merits of the 

ipers, 1 cannot do better than quote Mr. H. F. 

horley, who, in his ‘ National Music of the 
World,’ 1882, says :— 

** But I think that the Scotch may be said to have 
trained up the bagpipe to a perfection of superiority, 
and to keep up that perfection even unto this day. And 
I conceive that one of those grand, stalwart practitioners 
whom we see in that magnificent costume which Eng- 
lish folks have not disdained to wear (though it is a 
relic belonging to a peculiar district), would blow down, 
by the force and persistence of his drone, any rival from 


Calabria, or the Basque provinces, or the centre of 
France, or the Sister Island,” 


Mr. Bovcuer, in disputing Scotland’s right to 
& monopoly of the begpipe, speaks of the - 
montese bagpipe. I will not undertake to say 
that the instrament is unknown in the Piedmontese 
mountains; bat the pifferari, the strolling pipers 
who are so frequently met with throughout Italy, 
especially in Rome and its neighbourhood, come, 
I think, invariably from the provinces of the former 
kingdom of Naples, and generally from the Abruzzi. 
I have never bad the opportunity of comparing 
the volume of their note with that of the Scottish 
and Bourbonnais pipes ; but dwellers in the Eternal 
City are apt to find the volume of their sound 
abundantly sufficient, though it is not at a little 
distance unpleasing, save to very polite ears. 
T. TRoLLOPE. 


References to a large number of authorities on 
the nationality of the bagpipe may be found on 
turning to ‘N. & Q.,’ 6" S. xii. 319. To these 
add an illustrated article in Brayley’s ‘Graphic 
and Historic Illustrator,’ pp. 404-6. Oo. 


Drama S. i. 433, 504).— 
According to Tegg (‘Dict. of Chron.’) the first 
Dublin theatre was that in “ Werburgh Street, 
commenced 1635.” J. F. Mayseras. 

Liverpool. 


Nortow St. Watgric, Hayts (8" S. i. 395). 
—Perhaps I may be able to assist Vicar in his 
inquiry. To begin witb, the name is St. Valerie, 
not “St, Waleric.” Among my notes I have as 
follows: Gilbert de St. Valerie, avocate of St. 
Valerie, married Papia, the daughter of Richard IT. 
(called “‘ the Good”), fourth Duke of Normandy, 
and Papia his third wife (some say concubine 
Their son, Bernard de St. Valerie, came with the 
Conqueror, and was killed at the Battle of 
Hastings. His son, Walter de St. Valerie, was 
seised of the manor of Isleworth Syon, in Surrey, 
by gift from the Conqueror, and was living in 
1097. His son, Guy de St. Valerie, also became 
possessed of the manor of Hazeldine, in Gloucester- 
shire, by right of his wife, Albreda, whose parents 
are not stated ; she may have been a descendant 
of Duc de Barantine. He was deprived of that 
manor by King Stephen for aiding the Empress 
Matilda in her efforts to gain the throne of 
England; but he still held the other manor of 
Isleworth, His son, Reginald de St. Valerie, suc- 
ceeded him, and was followed - his son, Bernard 
de St. Valery (name slightly altered now), 
who was killed at the siege of Acre, 1190, 
His son Thomas de St. Valery succeeded 
him, and died in 1219, leaving an only 
daughter, Annora de St. Valery, as his heiress, 
and she married Robert III., Comte de Dreux, 
to whom the manor of Isleworth passed, and it 
continued in his family down to Pierre, Comte de 


Wercars. 


Dreux, who married the heiress of Bretagne, and 
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became in her right duke of that province. Jean 
Duke of Bretagne, his descendant, married 
Beatrice, the daughter of Henry III., King of 
England, who made him Earl of Richmond (Yorks). 
He died without male issue, and his only sur- 
viving daughter, Anne, married the King of 
France, and died childless. In the mean time the 
Isleworth manor had passed into other hands, and 
I am endeavouring to ascertain in what way and 
to whom. I can find no evidence of a forfeiture, 
and suppose it must have passed by marriage. 
War Mepats,’ py Taomas CaRTER 
8% §, i. 514).—This work is mentioned in William 
rge’s Sons’ catalogue, issue No. 173, modern, 
Bristol], under No. 586, as 3 vols. 8vo., cloth, 32s., 
1861. w.o0. L. F. 


Hexuam (8 §, i. 491, 523; ii. 14).—I think 
Pror. Sxeat is certainly right in explaining 
Hagustaldes-ham as “the home of Hagustald.” 
Hagustald, as we learn from Foerstemann’s 
‘ Altdeutsches Namenbuch,’ was not uncommon as 
a Teutonic name in the eighth and ninth centuries, 
most of the instances occurring in Neugart’s 
‘Codex Diplomaticus Alamanniw. Foerstemann 
refers it to A.-S. hagusteald, vir, heros. 

Ropert Ferevsoy. 


Eritarn on Dr. Jonn Garpyezr (8 §, i. 
512).—Compare with “ Dr. John Gardner’s last and 
best bedroom ” the following most apposite lines 
from Edgar Allan Poe’s stanzas entitled ‘ For 
Annie’ :— 


And, ah! let it never 
Be foolishly said 

That my room it is gloomy 
And narrow my bed: 

For man never slept 
In a different bed— 

And to sleep you must slumber 
In just such a bed. 


JONATHAN Bovucuier. 


Joun Company (8 §. i. 475).—In ‘ Hobson- 

Jobson: a Glossary of Anglo-Indian Words and 
Phrases,’ “ John Company” is said to be merely 
‘an old personification of the East India 
Company, by the natives often taken seriously and 
so_ used.” Then “Pandarung Hari” is quoted. 
‘He [a native] said that, according to some 
accounts he had heard, the Company was an old 
Englishwoman.” But as “G. A. §,’ in his 
‘Echoes of the Week,’ remarks, 
“The question remains unsettled whether ‘John’ was 
first affixed to ‘Company’ by the natives or Europeans, 
The former used to call the H.ELC. not ‘Jan 
Kumpani,’ as the Daily News has it, but ‘ Kumpani 
Jehan,’ which has a fine high-sounding smack about it, 
recalling Shah Jehan and Jehangir, and the golden age 
of the Moguls,” 


Joun CuurRcHILL Sixes. 
13, Wolverton Gardens Hamm: ramith, W. 


the meaning of this phrase, the word bye or by in 


THUNDERSTORM IN Winter §, xii. 87, 
110, 157, 352; 8% 8. i, 78, 216, 504),—In the 
‘Encyclopedia Britannica’ (ninth edition, xvi. 
129) we read: “In the north and north-west of 
Scotland thunder occurs most frequently during 
the night and in winter.” The concurrence of a 
snowfall with a thunderstorm in that locality is 
therefore what we should expect. A friend tells 
me that about fifty years ago, when he was a child 
living with his parents at 3, Beresford Street, Wal- 
worth, a thunderstorm occurred one Sunday 
morning in winter, when the ground was covered 
with snow, and he distinctly remembers ‘‘ the 
blue lightning running along the roadway,” a 
childish impression, which perhaps means nothing 
more than that he beheld the reflection of the 
flash on the gleaming snow surface. On Tuesday, 
December 30, 1879, I was caught in a fierce thun- 
derstorm, at about 1 p.m., while I was walking in 
the Gray’s Inn Road; the lightning was remark- 
ably vivid, and the thunder was almost simul- 
taneous with the flashes. The meteorological 
— in the Times of the following day reads 
thus :— 

“Tuesday, Dec. 30.—During to-day severe squalls 
have been felt on all but our northern and north-eastern 
coasts, and in many instances these were accompanied by 
thunderstorms and showers of hail or sleet. As 
thunderstorm passed over Londou about 1 p.m. to-day.” 
In its issue for New Year's Day there is an 
account of the damage done by the lightning in 
the vicinity of Brighton. There had been con- 
siderable atmospheric perturbation all over the 
country for some days previously, — on 
the Sunday (December 28), when the Tay Bridge 
was swept away by a gale. F. Apams, 

105, Albany Road, Camberwell, S.E. 


Hitherto your correspondents have not sent you 
the following old adage respecting a thunderstorm 
in winter :— 

Winter’s thunder, eummer’s flood, 
Never boded Englishman 
C. Lesson Prince. 


There is, of course, nothing extraordinary, as 
some of your correspondents seem to think, in the 
occurrence of thunder and lightning in winter, 
though it is more common during the summer 
solstice. Here is an historical instance :— 

“On this day (January 26, 1629]—an unusual season 
for thunder in our climate—a thunder-clap fell upon 
Castle Kennedy, which, falling into a room where there 
were several children, crushed some dogs [fire dogs?] and 
furniture ; but happily the children escaped. From 
thence descending to a low apartment, it destroyed a 
granary of meal. At the same time a gentleman in the 
neighbourhood had about thirty cows, that were feeding 
in the fields, struck dead by the thunder.”—Chambers’s 
* Domestic Annals.’ 

Herpert MaxwE.t. 


Goop- sre S. i. 491).—Whatever may be 
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such compounds as by-law, bye-path, and so on, 
can have no bearing on the subject. By or bye in 
these cases means borough or local, a by-law is a 
borough or local law, and a bye-path is a path or 
road not belonging to the king’s highway, but for 
local accommodation. It would be quite super- 
fluous in writing to ‘N. & Q.’ to refer to the 
Danish place-names, such as Der-by, &. By the 
bye=en passant. A “* bye” in cricket is a ball 
which does not run straight, but passes aside the 
wicket, and may pass the wicket-keeper and the 
long-stop, giving the player an opportunity of 
making runs. [f,in the phrase in question, the 
substitution of “God” is objected to, the old 
word good” will do just as well: Good be 
with you,” «.¢, may you fare-well, or ‘‘ 
abide” [with you]. E. Copnau Brewer. 


Taomas Warts, on Waite (8"* §. i. 434).—I 
am indebted to a friend, who is related to Sir 
Thomas Wayte, for the following information con- 
nected with the regicide :— 

“Sir Thomas Wayte, Knt., M.P. for Rutland in the 
Long Parliament, was a native of Rutland. He obtained 
his colonelcy and seat in Parliament in 1643. He beat 
up the king's quarters near Burleigh House, and soon 

ter became Governor of Burley on the Hill, In 1648 
he es to Parliament his success with rebels in 
Stamford, making many prisoners and killing Dr. Hud- 
son — of the insurrection) ; afterwards he reported 
the defeat and —- of the Duke of Hamilton. In 
Cobbett’s ‘ State Trials’ (1650 to 1660) is given the state- 
ment made by Sir Thomas Wayte before the judges in 
Charles II.’a reign. In it he seeks to defend his conduct 
in signing the king’s death warrant, ‘I was drawn in 
and trepanned into it,’ he essys. His petition was 
accepted, and he was . The arms were after- 
wards restored to the family, Sir Thomas Wayte married 
Jane Raynes, belonging to the old family of Raynes, of 
Stapleford, co. Notts. His son, Sir Nicholas Wayte, was 
knighted at Kensington, April 2, 1699, made Governor 
of Surat, in India, in 1702. He was owner of the 
Rectory and Abbey of Chertsey, and was buried in the 
south aisle of the church by the side of his wife, His 
oe, mnon, standard, helmet, crest, spurs, sword, 

gauntlet, hang in a small chapel on eouth side of the 
chancel.” 
Cever et Avpax. 


Canock (8 i. 495).—The derivation of the 
name Canuck is likely from the Indian Kannatha. 
When Jacques Cartier, a native of Saint-Malo, in 
the department of Ille et Vilaine, France, dis- 
covered the greater part of Canada, in 1534 or 
1535, he heard the term used by the Indians in 
connexion with their own settlements. The word 
meant, in their language, a village or a collection 
of huts. But Cartier, who did not know the 
language of those people, thought that the word 
was the name of the country, and consequently 
applied it to the whole land he‘had just discovered. 


or ONE’S OPINIONS $. i. 514 ; 
i. 14).—Tfhope Dr. Morrar is not thrusting an 


electioneering skit into ‘N. & Q” IfC,as Con- 
servative, states his opinions freely in the face of 
the rest of the alphabet, from Anarchists to Zoro- 
asters, he has the “‘ courage of his opinions.” 
An early instance is that of St. Stephen, who 
suffered martyrdom for holding “the courage of 
his opinions.” To quote an earlier instance would 
be profane. For one who had not “the courage 
of his opinions” (or the courage to act on his 
opinions) take St. Peter. ‘ 
W. H. Major-General. 
Lincoln, 


The courage belonging to one’s opinion seems to 
be very much the meaning of the phrase. Just as 
‘ou might say in persecuting days that a martyr 
ad “the boldness of his faith.” When a phrase 
becomes idiomatic it usually does so by ellipsis, 
and the words that have been drop out often 
leave those that remain visible a little overstrained 
to minds that look for very straight construction 
indeed. This would be, then, the courage (to 
maintain the propriety) of one’s opinions (against 

all comers), 7. ¢., to do battle for them. 

A. Warp. 
Chingford Hatch, E, 


‘‘To have the courage of one’sopinions” means not 
to be ashamed of one’s opinions, to be bold enough 
to show, utter, maintain, and act according to 
them. The phrase is used by the French also, but 
I cannot give the earliest example of it. 

DNaRGEL. 


Cuatvep Imaces Bixpine Customs 
S. i, 273).—G. M. G. asks for instances of sacred 
persons bound with ropes, chains, &c., at special 
times and permanently. The following cuttin 
from the Pioneer (Allahabad), of May 24, wi 
show that the practice of binding religious persons 
still exists in India. The incident occurred 
recently at Meerut :— 

“ A fakir, wearing nearly five maunds [—400 lbs.] of 
iron chains and bands on him, recently left the canton- 
ment station. The railway authorities declined to allow 
him to travel as a passenger, but sent him as goods by 
weight, in spite of his argument that native women were 
never charged for their anklets and bangles. The iron 
absorbed the heat so much that the man had to be 
incessantly sprinkled with water. He is an old man, and 
nearly died at the station,” 

W. F. Pripgavx. 


Kashmir Residency. 


*Tae (8S. i. 511),—See Dict. 
Nat. Biog.,’ xxv. 330. W. C. B. 


Corroporee (8 i, 353, 383, 458, 520).— 
The pronunciation corrdbery is well established ; 
but why it should be spelt with a double eI cannot 
imagine. I expect I shall not be the only one of 
your readers to express surprise at Ma. Wanrp’s 
note. I have never heard such words as guarantee, 
refugee, absentee, and the like, pronounced without 
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an accent on the last syllable, and I am amazed to 
learn that one section of educated society uses an 
entirely different pronunciation from another. Or 
is Mr. Warp dreaming? I have the honour (or 
misfortune) to be trustee for more than twenty 
families, but never yet have I been dubbed a 
trusty. It is quite possible that the accent is 
travelling back, but it is news indeed that it has 
already reached its destination. 
HotcomBe INGLEBY. 

Not lawyers only, but Scotchmen also, I think, 

nounce commitiée with the accent on the last 
syllable, At Guy’s Hospital also we have com- 
miv'tees like other people, but we have besides a 
Court of Committ ées, consisting of certain governors 
to whom special business is committed. 

Mr. C. A. Warp somewhat rasbly asserts a 
negative. “ Réferee,” he says, ‘‘ fricasee, dversee, 
cdgnisee, légatee, giiarantee, absentee, dévotee, ré- 
partee, were all at one time accented ” on the last 
syllable, ** but they are not now......Fusee, grantee, 
triistee, have all changed.” I must dispute the 
words “they are not now,” for I certainly have 
always sounded, and still sound, them legatée, trustée, 
and so on, and I have never heard any one of my 
very large acquaintance pronounce them otherwise. 
But far be it from me to say that they are not 
otherwise pronounced. Cognisee I never have 
sounded at all, so I can say nothing about. I dis- 
agrée with Mr. Warp as to the pronunciation of 
this word, unless I were saying that the rest of the 
world agrees with him, but I dis-agree. 

Henry H. Gress, 
St. Dunstan’s, 

Cuavcer’s “out-RYDERE” (8 §, i, 472).—In 
the ‘ Rolls of Parliament’ (1406), vol. iii. p. 598, 
the sheriffs collect payments for the repair of 
roads and bridges “ par lour Ministres appellez 
J. Hamitton WY iz. 


Outryders.” 


Miscellaneous, 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &o. 

Dictionary of National Biography. Edited by Sidney 

XXXI. Kennett—Lambart. (Smith, Elder 
Mors than half the ‘ Dictionary of National Biography’ 
has now seen the light, To the fact that the quarterly 
volumes have appeared with unwavering punctuality the 
publishers draw attention with justifiable pride, and the 
promise equal regularity for the future. It may be left 
to others to state that the same high standard of work- 
manship is observed in the latest volume as in the first. 
No name of real importance in history, philosophy, 
science, theology, literature, music, art, and the drama 
has been omitted, and space has been found for leaders 
of society, dandies, sportsmen, and criminals. Illustra- 
tions of this may be found in the volume before us, in 
which Prof. Laughton, besides supplying, after his cus- 
tom, admirably of Keppel and naval 
warriors, gives full particulars concerning the curious 
career and unfair trial of William Kidd, the pirate. The 


new volume contains few names of highest mark, though 
most readers will turn to the life of Lamb, which is 
treated of with full knowledge and sympathy by Canon 
Ainger. Jchn Knox is another name to which readers 
will be apt to turn. Concerning this worthy Dr. Aineas 
Mackay writes in very favourable terms, but does not 
justify by the condition of the time his approval of the 
murder of Beaton. The general estimate is, however, 
excellent, describing him as “ narrow, fierce, with 
regard to some subjects coarse, and with regard to 
some persons unforgiving. At the best be resembled 
a prophet of the Old Testament, not an evangelist of the 
New. At bis worst he was a political purtisan and 
ecclesiastical bigot, who could see no merit in an opponent 
and could overlook any faults in a follower. Yet he was 
uneelfish in a time of self-seeking, straightforward in an 
age of deceit.’’ No lives of very great importance have 
been appropriated by the editor, whose longest contribu- 
tions appear under the kindred heads “ Knolles” and 
“ Knollys.” Of Thomas Kyd, the dramatist, however, 
Mr. Lee ee a life which is admirable in all respects 
—of critical power, amplitude of information, and con- 
densation. What Mr. Lee says about the possibility of 
Kyd having written an earlier ‘ Hamlet,’ and concernin 
the share conjecturally assigned him in ‘Arden o 
Feversham’ and other plays, will be read with much 
interest, On Edward Kirke (the friend of Speneer) 
Francis Kinwelmersh (the poet), and Jobn Ker (the third 
Duke of Roxburgh, the famous book collector), Mr. Lee 
has much of highest interest to say. Two grateful sub- 
jects have been chosen by Mr. Leslie Stephen in ‘ Edthen’ 
Kinglake and in Charles “_ = . Among many note- 
wortby lives by Mr. Russell ~ the life of Henry 
Labouchere, Baron Taunton, is pleasantly conspicuous, 
A life of James Sheridan Know ies, by Mr. Saunders, is 
sound and accurate, but displays no great knowledge of 
the man, or at least is silent upon the eccentricities of 
his behaviour, which were among his most distinguishing 
characteristics. Mr. J. M. Rigg is nsible for many 
lives of some mepeeaan, and Mr. W. P. Courtney writes 
on Benjamin Kennicott, Bishop Keppel, Francis Kelt, 
and others. The biography of William Kenrick, the 
chronicler, is by Mr. Gordon Goodwin. The Rey. W. 
Hunt, Mr. C. H. Firth, and Mr, A. H. Bullen are barely 
present in the latest volume; Dr. Garnett, Mr. Thom- 
son Cooper, and Mr. R, H. Tedder are seen to advantage, 
and Messrs. Boase and Boulger do much work. ie 
Lionel Cust supplies a good life of Sir Godfrey Kneller. 
Mr. Thomas Bayne deals with some of the Langs. 


THE most amusing portion of the Fortnightly consists 
of Mr. Tollemache’s account of his father, Lord Tolle- 
mache, and his anecdotes. More than one of the anec- 
dotes is worth quoting afresh. Mr. Swinburne sends a 
fervent elegy on Sir Richard Burton. Mr. Francis deals 
unsparingly with recent ‘ English Novels.’ Mrs. Hum- 
phry Ward heads the list of offenders, and receives warm 
castigation. Mr. Hall Caine comes next, and is even 
more mercilessly scarified. Mr. Barrie is more lenient! 
treated; and Mr. Hardy's ‘ Tess of the D'Urbervilles’ 
only in parte “ vile and detestable” in etyle. With thie 
rating it is pleasant to compare the treatment of Guy de 
Maupaseant by Mr. Edward Delille, which appears in 
the same magazine. “Essays” seems a sufficiently 
modest term in which to describe a short article in a 
review. Mr. Coventry Patmore elects, however, to call 
his contributions ‘‘ Essayettes,” giving thus to the lan- 
guage the ugliest and most unneeded addition of recent 
days. Mr. Alfred Binet writes on ‘ Mental Imagery.’— 
M. Jules Jusserand describes, in the Nineteenth Century, 
an ill-starred ‘ Journey to England,’ undertaken in 1 
by a certain Sorbiéres, an admirer of Hobbes. Beyond 
a habit of spelling our names phonetically, such strange 
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alphabetical contortions as “ La Rue Biscop Getstridt,” 
by whieh he sought to convey Bishopsgate Street, 
Sorbiéres was guilty of no very flagrant offence. He 
treated things English, indeed, with a light hand, and 
found some things to praise, Very amusing is, however, 
the description given of the troubles in which the appear- 
ance of his book involved bim. Mrs. Julian Marshall 
advocates once more ‘ Music for the Masses,’ and Adalet 
gives a very striking account of ‘Turkish Marriages as 
seen from a Harem.’ With our knowledge of the social 
restrictions under which women live in the East, it is 
not easy to believe that a Turkish girl is compelled to go 
through formalities such as are described. ‘ Jamaica 
Resurgens’ is the comforting name given to a paper 
by the Duke of St, Albans. Prof. Mahaffy describes 
«Prinity College, Dublin,’ and Sir Henry Elliot bears a 
warm tribute to Sir John Franklin —In an excellent 
number, not very closely connected with literature, of 
the New Review is an admirable essay, by Mr. John 
Addington Symonds, upon ‘Culture: its Meaning and 
its Uses.’ Mr. Walter Pater concludes his ‘ Emerald 
Uthwart.” Among the contributors are Dr. Robson 
Roose and Count Tolstoi.—The Century opens with an 
excellent account of ‘Charles Francois Daubigny,’ en- 
riched with two good portraits and reproductions of 
many of his sketches and designs. Papers such as this 
are of real use to a magazine, rendering it a thing to be 
kept, not read and dismissed. The third part of the 
‘Columbus’ of Sefior Castelar maintains its interest. 
Mr. E. CO, Stedman continues his analysis of ‘ The Nature 
and Elements of Poetry.’ Special antiquarian interest 
attends ‘ The Finding of the Tomb of Aristotle,’ with its 
excellent illustration.—In Scribner's the series of articles 
on the poor of at cities deals with ‘The Poor of 
Chicago.’ It is obvious that the pinch of poverty is felt 
as keenly in the New Worldas in the Old. The arrange- 
ments for combating want are, however, very efficient. 
A very pleasant, picturesque, and readable account is 
given of ‘The Art of Ravenna.’ Many of the illustra- 
tions are excellent. ‘The Evolution of a City Square’ 
is also good.—In Macmillan's, ‘The Real Historian’ 
undertakes the defence of historians with passion and 
colour against the passionless and exact chronicler of 
modern days, Vernon Lee sends a curious paper on 
‘Midsummer Magic,’ Mr. Arthur Montefiore writes on 
* Education for the Colonies,’ and Mr. Arthur Tilley on 
* Montague.’—The plan of Mr. Lynn Cyril D'’Oyle for 
making London smokeless, explained in the Gentle- 
man’s, is not likely to be carri oy * Town 
Life under the Kestoration’ and ‘The Story of the 
Broad Gauge’ may both be read.—‘ English Court Life 
in the Eighteenth Century,’ in Temple Bar, is pleasant, 
gossiping, and readable. Here, too, is an account of 
the broad gauge. ‘ England's Ballad Hero’ is, of course, 
Robin Hood.—‘ Reminiscences of Clerical Duty,’ in the 
Cornhill, supplies many pleasant stories that will win 
ready credence. ‘Oak Chests’ should also be read.— 
Mr. Austin Dobson writes delightfully on ‘ Jonas Han- 
way ’ in Longman’s, in which also Vernon Lee writes ‘ In 
Praise of Old Houses,’—A finely illustrated account of 
‘ Rimini,’ by Miss Helen Zimmern and Mr. N. Pazzini, 
is a feature of special interest in a good number of the 
English Illustrated, 


Part LVIII. of Messrs, Cassell’s Old and New London 
lingers in Southwark. Views are given of the old Globe 
Theatre, of St. Saviour’s Church, St. Mary Overy, and 
other spots frequently mentioned in ‘N.& Q.’ A por- 
trait is also given of John Gower and one of Ben Jonson. 
—Life and Times of Queen Victoria, Part XVIII., deals 
with the period between 1868 and 1870, and brings the 
action close up to the war of France and Germany. The 
opening by the Queen of Blackfriars Bridge and Holborn 


Viaduct are among the events depicted, Portraits of 
7 Wilberforce and Charles Dickens are given.— 
Part XVIII. of the Storehouse of General Information 
extends from “‘ Dabchick" to “Deodar,” and finishes 
the first volume. “ Death Rate” and “Democracy " are 
among the most important articles, 


To the Journal of the Ex-Libris Society (Black) Mr. 
Walter Hamilton contributes a paper ‘On Some French 
Ecclesiastical Ex-Libris.’ Mr. Hutton writes 
Book-plates.’ reproductions of 
plates of interest are given. e society iteeif we 
regularly in popularity. 


Tue Rey. J. Woopratn Essworts writes :—* With 
deep regret for the loss of an esteemed friend, to whom 
all lovers of old balladsand song: owe a debt of gratitude 
in regard to Scotland no less than what we owed to his 
close friend and fellow-worker on the music and litera- 
ture of England, the late William Chappell, I have 
received news of the death, in his eighty-seventh year, 
of John Muir Wood, of Glasgow. He died on June 25, 
at his summer residence, Armadale, Cove, Dumbarton- 
shire. It was in 1849 that he brought out his invaluable 
* Songs of Scotland,’ words and music, in three volumes ; 
and in 1887 he reissued this work, immensely improved 
and enlarged, dedicated to Her Majesty the Queen, as 
‘The Balmoral Edition of the Popular Songs of Scot- 
land.’ It stands beyond competition or rivalry. Per- 
sonally, J. M. Wood was beloved by all who knew hi 
as well as honoured for his distinguished abilities an 
learning. He has left no equal behind him,” 


At the last meeting for the session of the Royal Society 
of Literature, June 22, when a paper was read by Dr. 
Knighton, V.P., on ‘ Greek and Eatin Wit,’ the Master 
of St. John’s College, Cambridge, V.P., in the chair, 
Dr. D’Odiardi drew attention to the light-hearted, reck- 
less character which seemed to be associated with the 
Hellenic aspect of wit in the French colonies of Greek 
descent on the Mediterranean coast. At the same meet- 
ing the Foreign Secretary, Mr. C. H. E. Carmichael 
M.A., announced among new exchanges the G Taphica 
or of Lisbon and the Société Belge de Librairie of 

russels, 


Botices to Correspondents, 


We must call special attention to the following notices : 

Ow all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 

WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications correspondents 
must observe the following rule. Let each note, query, 
or reply be written on a separate slip of paper, with the 
signature of the writer and such address as he wishes to 
appear. Correspondents who repeat queries are requested 
to head the second communication “ Duplicate,” 

Witrrip (“ Academic Hoods ”’),—Consult ‘N. & Q.,’ 
7% §S, xi. 127, 229, 393, 447, 514; xii. 58, 241. 

CorricENpuM,—P, 20, col. 1, 1. 7, for “Marlowe's” 
read Marvel's, 

NOTICE. 


Editorial Communications should be addressed to“ The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “The Publisher”—at the Office, 
Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E,C, 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print ; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 
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THE ATHENAUM. 


JOURNAL OF ENGLISH AND FOREIGN LITERATURE, 
SCIENCE, THE FINE ARTS, MUSIC, 
AND THE DRAMA. 


PRICE THREEPENCE WEEKLY. 


Owing to the extension of the Patent Office, the Offices of the 
Atheneum have been removed from Took’s-court to Bream’s-buildin 
where a building has been specially erected for the use of the Journal 
and of Notes and Queries. 


Contents for SATURDAY, July 2nd. omen - By for SATURDAY, June 25th 
NT CA ATURE. 

CONTINENTAL LITERATURE, July, 1801—July, 1302: Belgium, | 

Bohemia, France, Germany, Greece, Holland, Hungary, Italy Net-| ofp TOURAINE 

way, Poland, Russia, Spain, Sweden | A PRIMER of the GOTHIC LANGUAGE 

“BLS n EAR ENGLIS AW 
NOVELS of the WEEK. NOVELS of the WEEK 


BOOKS of TRAVEL. ENGLISH DICTIONARIES 
OUR LIBRARY TABLE—LIST of NEW BUOKS 

The PUETS’ NIGHTINGALES , SALES, 

LITERARY GOSSIP. 

SCIENCE—Admiral Mouchez; Geograghical Notes; Socictics, Meet- 

ings ; Gossip } ALE: SOCIETY ; 

Champ de Mars; The Rhey Sculptures ; Sales, Gossip ; Library Table; Anthropological 
MUSIC—The Week ; Gossip; Concerts, &c., Next Week. | Notes ; Societies; Meetings ; Gossip. 

: . FINE ARTS—The Archwological Societies; Minor Exhibitions; The 
DRAMA—The Week ; Library Table , Gossip Ruins of Rhey; Charles Keene's First Illustrations; Notes from 
MU SiC Wee 
— J51C—The Week ; ‘ Tinnhauser ‘at Rayreuth 

Next Week ; Gossip; Concerts, &c , 
Contents for SATURDAY, June 18th — Remorse’; The 
CHESTERFIELD'S LETTERS. 
TO THIBET THROUGH CHINA 
The BYZANTINE EMPIRE Contents for SATURDAY, June lth 
STEXSFS The VERNEYS 
RIXE OXONIENSES. The RELIGION of ISRAEL 
WARREN HASTINGS. ETYMOLOGY 

TEW SOCIALISM ORD RANDOLPH CHURCHILL'S LETTERS T 
& FRENCH The GARDEN of PURITY from SOUTH AFRICA 
NOVELS of the WEEK. | MAJOR'S HISTORY of GREATER BRITAIN 

ENT VERSE The FRAGMENTS of HERONDAS 
OUR LIBRARY TABLE—LIST of NEW BOOKS. E 
LITERARY PRIZES; NOTES from OXFORD; ARBUTHNOT'S OUR LIBRARY TABLE—LIST of OOKS. 

BROTHERS; SALE. CAX WES’ JNIVERSITY of MELBOURNE, 
SCIENCE—Buckton's British Cicade ; Astronomical Notes; Societies, «CNAME BEOWULF; SHELLEY'S “NIGHT- 

Meetings, Gossip | LITERARY GOSSIP 

JE ARTS—Bolton on Mosaic Pavements, The Salon in the Champs | SCIENCE—The Naturalist in La Plata; The Royal 0 reen- 
ais ses; The ‘St. Anne’ of Leonardo da Vinci; Notes from Rome , | wich ; Societies; Meetings ; Gossip. yal Observatory, G 

Sales; Gossip |; FINE ARTS—The Royal Academy; Excavation of Silchester; Sales; 


“ Gossi 
MUSIC—The Week ; Gossip ; Concerts, &c., Next Week | MUSIC—The Week ; Gossip; Concerts, &c., Next Week. 
DRAMA—The Week ; Gossip. | DRAMA—The Week ; Gossip 


The Atheneum of | 2nd contains a Review of Continental 
Literature during the preceding Twelve Months. 


SUBSCRIPTION.—8s. 10d. for Three Months, 7s, 8d. for Six Months, 
15s. 3d. for Twelve Months, free by post for the United Kingdom; or 9g, for Six 
Months, 18s, for Twelve Months, for the Colonies and Abroad. 


JOHN C, FRANCIS, Atheneum Office, Brean.’s-bvildings, Chancery-lane, London, E.C. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. [8% 8, Juxx 9, 


JULY, 1892. THE NEW MONTHLY PART OF 
ALL THE YEAR ROUND, 


Conducted by CHARLES DICKENS, 


CONTAINS 
The OPENING CHAPTERS of a NEW SERIAL STORY, 


Entitled 


MISS LATIMER OF BRYANS. 


By ELEANOR C, PRICE, 
Author of ‘ Alexis,’ ‘ Red Towers,’ &c. 


AND THE FOLLOWING ARTICLES:— 


CHATHAM and its DOCKYARD. _HUMOURS of a GENERAL ELECTION, 
CURIOUS DIVERSIONS. , WILDERNESS VENGEANCE. A Story. 
A WOMAN of THIRTY. A Story. |The Boas COLONIES of HOLLAND and 
NAPOLEON and the STAGE. BRITISH PERFECTION. 


HIGHT end DAY in JAMAICAN MOUN- BARBARA. Story. 


THE THIRTEENTH BRYDAIN. 
A SERIAL STORY, by MARGARET MOULE. 


BY RIGHT OF SUCCESSION. 
A SERIAL STORY, by ESME STUART. 


THE PART ALSO CONTAINS 
THE EXTRA SUMMER HOLIDAY NUMBER, 
Containing a Story by 
MARY ANGELA DICKENS, 


Author of ‘Cross Currents,’ &c., 


AND 


TALES BY OTHER POPULAR AUTHORS. 


LONDON: 12, ST. BRIDE-STREET, LUDGATE-CIRCUS, EO. 
Sold at all Railway Bookstalls, Booksellers’, and Newsvendors’, 


Printed sone C. FRANCIS, Athenwum Presse, Bream's-buildings, Chancery-lane, eald 
ed JOHN C. . FRANGIS, at Bream’s-buildings, Chancery-lane, B.C.— 
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